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é¢ Ere the bat hath flown 
s¢ His cloifter’d flight ; ere to black Hecate’s fummons, 
“6 The fhard-born beetle, with his drowfy hums, 
“ Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there fhall be done 


«A deed of dreadful note.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


—"* When thefe prodigies 
Do fo conjointly meet, let not men fay, 
Thefe are their reafons; they are natural; 


_ For I believe they are portentous things.” 


Juxius Cassar. 


W aen Adeline appeared at break- 
faft, her harraffed and languid counte- 
nance ftruck Madame La Motte, who 
inquired if fhe was ill; Adeline, forcing 


a {mile upon her features, faid fhe had 


not re{ted well, for that fhe had had very 
Vow II. BO difturbed 
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difturbed dreams: fhe was about to de- 
fcribethem, but a ftrong and involun- 
tary impulfe prevented her. Atthe fame 
time, L2 Motte ridiculed her concern fo 
unmercifully, that fhe was almoft afha- 
med to have mentioned it, and tried to 
overcome the remembrance of its caufe. 


After breakfaft, fhe endeavoured to 


employ her thoughts by converfing with- 


Madame La Motte; but they were really 
engaged by the incidents of the laft two 
days; the circumftance of her dreams, 
and her conjectures concerning the in- 
formation to be communicated to her by 
Theodore. They had thus fat for fome 
time, when a found of voices arofe from 
the great gate of the abbey; and, on 
going to the cafement, Adeline faw the 
Marquis and his attendants on the lawn 
below. The portal of the abbey con- 
cealed feveral people from her view, and 
among thefe it was poffible might be 
Theodore, who had not yet appeared : 
fhe continued to look for him with great 
| “ok . .  anxtety, 
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anxiety, till the Marquis entered the 
hall with La Motte, and fome other per- 
fons, foon after which Madame went to 
receive him, and.Adeline reired to her 
own apartment. 

A meflage from-La Motte, however, 
foon called her to join the party, where 
fhe vainly hoped to find Theodore. 
40 he Marquis arofe as fhe approached, 
and, having paid her fome general com- 
pliments, the converfation took a very - 
lively turn. Adeline, finding it impoffi- 
ble to counterfeit cheerfulnefs, while her 
heart was finking with anxiety and dif- 
appointment, took little partinit: Theo- 
dore was not once named. - She would 
have afked concerning him, had it been 
poffible to inquire with propriety ;. but 
fhe was obliged to content herfelf with 
hoping, firft, that he would arrive before 
- dinner, and then before the departure of 
the Marquis. 

. Thusthe day paffed in expectation and 
difappointment. The evening was now 
B2- ne 
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approaching, and fhe was condemned to 


remain in the prefence of the Marquis, 
apparcntly liftcning to a converfation, 
which, in truth, the fcarcely heard, while 
the opportunity was, perhaps, efcaping 
that- would decide her-fate. She was 
fuddenly relieved from this ftate of tor- 
ture, and thrown into one, if poffitle, 
ftill more diftreffing. - 

The Marquis inquired for Louis, and 
being informed of his departure, mcn- 
tioned that Theodore Peyrou had that 
morning fet out for his regiment in a 
diftant province. He lamented the lofs 
he fhould fuftain by his abfence; and ex- 
preffed fome very flattering praife of his 
talents. The fhock of this intelligence 
overpowered the long-agitated fpirits of 
Adeline ; the blood forfook her cheeks, 
and a fudden faintnefs came over her, 
from which the recovered only to a con- 


{cioufnefs of having betrayed her emo- | 


tion, and the danger of relapfing i into a 
fecond fit, 
abe 
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She retired to her chamber, where, 


being once more alone, her opprefled 
heart found relicf from tears, in which 
fhe freely indulged. Ideas crowded fo 
faft upon her mind, that it was Jong ere 
fhe could arrange them fo as to produce 
any thing like reafoning. She endea~- 
voured to account for the abrupt depar- 
ure of Theodore. ‘Is it poffible,” faid 
fhe, ** that he fhould take an intereft in 


my welfare, and yet leave me expoted 
to the full force of a danger which 


be himfelf forefaw ? Or am I to be- 


lieve that he has trifled with my fim- 
plicity for an idle frolic, and has now 
left me to the wondering apprehenfion 
he has raifed ? Impowible ! a counte- 
nance fo noble, and manners fo amia- 


ble, could never difguife a heart ca- 


pable of forming fo defpicable a de- 
fign. No!—whatever is referved for 
me, let me not relinqyifh the pleafu re 
of believing that he is worthy of my 
efleem.” 


B 3 _ She 
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She was awakened from thoughts like 
thele by a peal of diltane thunder, and 
now perceived that the gloominefs of 
evening was deepened by the coming 
ftorm ; it rolled onward, and foon ae 
the lightning began to flath along the 
chamber. Adcline was fuperior to the 
affectation of fear, and was not apt to be. 
terrified ; but the now felt it unpleafant™ 
to be alone, and, hoping that the Mar- 
quis might have left the abbey, fhe went 
down to the fitting room; but the 
threatening afpeét of the Heavens had 


hitherto detained him, and now the even- 


ing terapeft made him rejoice that he had 
not quitted a fhelter. The ftorm conti- 
nued, and night came on. La Motte 
pretfed his gueft to take a bed at the 
abbey, and he, at length, confented ; 
a circumftance which threw Madame 
La Motte into fome perplexity, as to the 
accommodation to be afforded him. Af- 
ter fome time, fhe arranged the affair to 
her fatisfaction, refi igning her own apart- 
ment 
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ment to the Marquis, and that of Louis to 
two of his fupertor attendants ; Adeline, 
it was farther fettled, fhould give up her | 
room to Monfieur and Madame La 
- Motte, and remove to an inner chamber, 
where a fall bed, ufually occupied by 

Annette, was placed for her. 
At fupper, the Marquis was lefs gay 
“than ufual; he frequently addreffed Ade- 
line, and his look and manner feemed to 
exprefs the tender intereft which her in- 
difpofition, for the {till appeared pale and, 
languid, had excited. Adeline, as ufual, 
made an effort to forget her anxiety, and 
appear happy; but the veil of affumed 
cheerfulnefs was too thin to conceal the. 
features of forrow; and her feeble {miles 
only added a peculiar foftnefs to her air. 
The Marquis converfed with her on a 
variety of fubjects, and difplayed an ele- 
gint mind. The obfervations of Ade- 
line, which, when called upon, fhe gave 
with modeft reluctance, in words at once 
fimple and forceful, feemed to excite his 
B4 admira- 
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adiniration, which he fometimes betrayed 
by an apparently inadvertent expreffion. 

Adeline retired early to her rooms 
which adjoined on one fide to Madame 
La Motte’s, and on the other to the clo- 
{et formerly mentioned. It was f{pacious 
and lofty, and what little furniture it 
contained was falling to decay; bur, 
pethaps, the prefent tone of her fpirits 
might contribute more than thefe cir- 


cumftances to give that air of melan- 


choly which feemed to reign in it. She 
was unwilling to go to bed, left the 
dreams that had lately purfued her fhould 
return; and dctermined to fit up till fhe 


found herfelf oppreffed by flcep, when it’. 


was probable her reft would be profound. 
She placed the light on a fmall table, 
and, taking a book, continued to read 
- for above an hour, till her mind refuled 
any longer to abftract itfelf from its own 
cares, and fhe fat for fome time leaning 
penfively on her arm. 
The wind was high, and as it whiftled 
| through 
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through the defo'ate apartment, an: 
fhook the feeble doors, fhe often ftarted 
and fometimes even thought fhe heard 
fivhs in the paufes of the guft; bue 
fhe checked thefe illufions, which 
the hour of the night and her own me- 
lancholy imigination confpired to- raife. 
As fhe fat mufing, her eyes fixed om the 
eppofite wall, fhe perceived the arras, 
with which the room was hung, wave 
backwards and forwards; fhe continued. 
to obferve it for fome minutes, and then 
rofe to. examine it farther. Ik was moved 
by the wind, and the blufhed at the mo- 
-Mentary fear it had excited : but the ob- 
ferved that the tapeftry was. more ftrongly 
agitated in one particular place than elfe- 
where, and a norfe that feemed fomething 
more than that of the wind ified thence.. 
The old bediftead, which La Motte had: 
found in this apartment, had. been. re- 
moved to accommodate Adeline, and it 
was behind the place where this had. 
fioad,, that the wind feemed to rubh with 

B. 5. parucular 
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particular force: curiofity prompted her 
to examine ftill farther; fhe felt about 
the tapeftry, and perceiving the wall 
behind fhake under her hand, fhe lifted 
the arras, and difcovered a finall door, 
whofe loofened hingesadmitted the wind, 
and occafioned the noife fhe had heard. 

The door was held only by a bolt, 
having undrawn which, and brought the 
light, fhe defcended by a few fteps into 
another chamber: fhe inftantly remem- 
bered her dreams. The chamber was 
not much hke that in which fhe had 


feen the dying Chevalier, and afterwards | 


the bier; but it gave her a confufed re- 
membrance of one through which fhe 
had paffed. Holding up the hght to 
examine it more fully, fhe was convin- 
ced by its {tructure that it was part of the 
ancient foundation. A fhattered cafe- 
ment, placed high from the floor, feem- 
ed to be the only opening to-admit light. 
She obferved a door on the oppofite fide 
ef the apartment; and after fome mo- 

. ments. 
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ments of hefitation, gained courage, and 
determined to purfue the inquiry. ‘A 
‘© myftery feems to hang over thefe 
‘© chambers,” faid fhe, ‘* which it is, 
‘¢ perhaps, my lot to develope; I will, 
«¢ at leat, fee to what that door leads.” 

She ftepped forward, and having un- 
clofed it, proceeded with faltering fteps 
along a fuite of apartments, refembling 
the firft in ftyle and condition, and ter- 
minating in one exactly like that where 
her dream had reprefented the dying per- 
fon. The remembrance ftruck fo forcibly 
‘upon her imagination, that fhe was in 
danger of fainting; and looking round 
the room, almoft expected to fee the 
phantom of her dream. 

Unable to quit the place, fhe fat down 
on fome old lumber to recover herfelf, 
while her fpirits were nearly overcome 
by a fuperftitious dread, fuch as fhe had 
never felt before. She wondered to what 
part of the abbey thefe chambers helong- 
ed, and that they had fo long efcaped 
B 6 detection. 
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detection. The cafements were all too 
high to afford any information from 
without. When fhe was fufficiently com- 
pofed to confider the direction of the 
rooms, and the fituation of the abbey, 
there appeared not a doubt that they 
formed an interior part of the original 
building. : 

As thefe reflections paffed over her 
mind, a fudden gleam of moonlight fell 
upon fome objef without the cafement. 
Being now fufficiently compofed to wifh 
to purfue the inquiry, and believing this 


object might afford her fome means of 


learning the fituation of thefe rooms, 
fhe combated her remaining terrors, andy, 
in order to diftinguifh it more clearly, re- 
moved the light to an outer chamber s. 
but before fhe could return, 2 heavy 
cloud was driven over the face of the 
moon, and all without was perfectly 


da.x: fhe ftood for fome moments wait= _ 


ing a returning gleam, but the obfcurity 
continued. As fhe went foftly back for 
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the light, her foot ftumbled over fome-. 
thing on the floor, and while the ftooped: 
to exatnine it, the moon again fhone, fo 
that fhe could diftinguifh, through the 
eafement, the eaftern towers of the ab- 
bey. This difcovery confirmed her for-. 
mer conjectures concerning the interior 
fituation of thefe apartments. The ob- 
fcurity of the place prevented: her difco- 
vering what it was that had impeded her 
fteps, but having brought the light for- 
ward,- fhe. perceived on the floor an old: 


- dagger: with a trembling hand fhe 


took it up, and upon a clofer view per- 
eeived that it was fpotted.and ftained with 
ruft.. 

Shocked and’ furprifed, fhe looked 
round the room for fome object that 
might confirm or deftroy the dreadful 
fufpicion which now rufhed upon her 
mind; but fhe faw only a great chair, 
with broken arms, that {tood in one cor- 
ner of the room,: and a table in a con- 


dition equally fhattered, except that in 


another 
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another part lay a confufed heap of 
things, which appeared to be old lum- 
ber. She went up to it, and perceived 
a broken bedftead, with fome decayed 
remnants of furniture, covered with duft 
and cobwebs, and which feemed, in- 
deed, as if they had not been moved for 
many years. Defirous, however, of ex- 
amining farther, fhe attempted to raife 


what appeared to have been part of the 
bedftead, but it flipped from her hand, 


and, rolling to the floor, brought with 


it fome of the remaining lumber. Ade- 
line ftarted afide and faved herfelf, and 
when the noife it made had ceafed, fhe 
heard a {mall ruftling found, and as fhe 
was about to leave the chamber, faw 
fomcthing falling _— among the lum- 
ber. 
It was a {mall roll af paper, tied with 
a firing, and covered with duft.  Ade- 
line took it up, and on opening it per- 
ceived an handwriting. She attempted 
to read it, but the part of the manufcript 
fhe 
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‘fhe looked at was fo much obliterated, 


that fhe found this difficult, though what 
few words were legible impretied her 
with curiofity and terror, and induced 
her to return with it immediately to her 
chamber. 

Having reached her own room, fhe 
faftened the private door, and flet the | 
arras fall over it as before. It was now 
midnight. The ftillnefs of the hour, in- 
terrupted only at intervals by the hollow 
fighings of the blaft, heightened the fo- 
lemnity of Adeline’s feelings. She withed 
fhe was not alone, and before fhe pro- 
ceeded to look inta the manufcript, lif 
tened whether Madame La Motté was. 
yet in her chamber: not the leaft found 
was heard, and fhe gently opened the 
door. The profound filence within al- 
moft convinced her that no perfon was 
there; but willing to be farther fatisfied, 
fhe brought the light and found the room 
empty. The latenefs of the hour made 


- her wonder that Madame La Motte was. 


: not 
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not in her chamber, and the proceeded 
to the top of the tower ftairs, to hearken 
# any perfon was ftirring. 

She heard the found of voices from 
below, and, amongft the reft, that of 
La Motte fpeaking in his ufual tone. 
Being now fatisfied that all was well, fhe 
turned towards her room, when fhe heard 
the Marquis pronounce her name with 
very unufual emphafis. She paufed. “I 
‘© adore her,” purfued he, ‘* and by 
<¢ heaven”—He was interrupted by La 
Motte, ‘* My Lord, remember your 
‘© promife.” 

“©J do,” replied tthe Marquis, “ and’ 
«“ T will abide by it. But wetrifle. To 
‘< morrow I will declare myfelf, and I 
«© fhall then know both what to hope and’ 
* how to act.” Adeline trembled fo 
exceffively, that fhe could fcarcely fup- 
port herfelf: fhe wifhed to return to her 
chamber; yet fhe was too much inte- 
refted in the words fhe had heard, not 


to. be anxious to have them more fully 


explained,. 
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explained. There was an interval of 
filence, after which they converfed in a 
lower tone. Adeline remembered the 
hints of Theodore, and determined, if 
poffible, to be relieved from the terrible 
fufpenfe fhe now fuffered. She ftole 
foftly down a few fteps, that the might 
catch the accents of the fpeakers, bur 
they were fo low, that fhe could only 
now and then. diftinguifh a few words. 
“© Hfer father, fay you?” faid the Mar- 
quis. ‘ Yes, my Lord, her father. I 
<¢ am well informed of what I fay.” Ade- 
line fhuddered at the mention of her 
father, a new terror feized her, and with 
icreafing eagernefs fhe endeavoured to 
diftinguifh their words, but for fome 
time found this to be impoffible. «* Here 
‘¢ is na time to be loft,” faid the Mar- 
quis, ‘* to-morrow then.”—She heard 
La Motte rife, and, believing it was to 
leave the room, fhe hurried up the fteps, 
and having reached her chamber, funk 


alnaolt lifclefs in a chair. 
It 
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Jt was her father only of whom the 
thought. She doubted not that he had 


purfued and difcovered her retreat, and, 
though this conduct appeared very in-. 


confiftent with his former behaviour in 
abandoning her to ftrangers, her fears 
fuggefted that it would terminate in fome 
new cruelty. She did not hefitate to 


pronounce this the danger of which The- 


edore had warned her; but it was im- 
poffible to furmife how he had gained 
his knowledge of it, or how he had be- 
come fufficiently acquainted with her 
Rory, except through La Motte, her 
apparent friend and protector, whom fhe 
was thus, though unwillingly, led to fuf- 
pect of treachery. Why, indeed, fhouid 
‘La Motte conceal from her only his 
knowledge of her father’s intention, un- 
lefs he defigned to deliver her into his 
hands? Yet it was long ere the could 
bring. herfelf to believe this conclufion 
poffible. To difcover depravity in thofe 
whom we have loved, is one of the moft 

exquifite 
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éxquifite torgures to a virtuous mind, and 
the conviction is often rejected before it 
is finally admitted. 

The words of Theodore, which told 
her he was fearful fhe was deceived, 
confirmed this moft painful apprehenfion 
of La Motte, with another yet more 
diftreffing, that Madame La Motte was 
alfo united againft her. This thought, 
for a moment, fubdued terror and left her 
only grief; fhe wept bitterly. ‘Is this 
‘¢ human nature ?” cried fhe. “ Am I 
‘¢ doomed to find every body deceitful?” 
An unexpected difcovery of vice m 
thofe, whom we have admired, inclines 
us to éxtend our cenfure of the indivi- 
dual to the fpecies; we henceforth con- 
temn appearances, and too haftily cong} 
clude that no perfon is to be trufted. | 

-Adehine determined to throw herfelf at 
the feet of La Motte, on the following 
morning, and implore his pity and pro- 
“tection. Her mind was now too much 
agiiated, by her own interefts, to permit 

: he 
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ber to examine the manufcripts, and fhe 
fat mufing in her chair, ull fhe heard the 
fleps of Madame La Morte, when fhe 
reured to bed. La Motte foon after 
came up to his chamber, and Adeline, 
the mild, perfecuted Adeline, who had 
now paifed two days of torturing anxie- 
ty, and one night of terrific vifions, en- 


deavoured to compofe her mind to fleep.. 


In the prefent ftate of her fpirits, the 
quickly caught alarm, and fhe had 
fearcely fallen into a flumber, when the 
was roufed by a loud and uncommon 
noife. She liftened, and thought the 
found came from the apartments below, 
but in a few minutes there was a hafty 
knocking at the door of La Morte’s 
chamber. 

La Motte, who had juft falien afleep, 
was not eafily to be routed, but the 
knocking increafed with fuch violence, 
that Adeline, extremely terrified, arofe 
and went to the door that opened from 
her chamber into his, with a. defign to. 


call 
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call him. She was {topped by the voice 
of the Marquis, which fhe now clearly 
diftinguifhed at the door. He called to 
La Motte to rife immediately, and Ma- 
dame La Motte endeavoured at the fame 
time to roufe her hufband, who, at 
leygth, awoke in much alarm, and foon 
after, joining the Marquis, they went 
- down ftairs together. Adeline now dref- 
fed herfelf, as well as her trembling 
hands would permit, and went into the 
adjoining chamber, where fhe found Ma- 
dame La Motte extremely furprifed and 
terrified. 

The Marquis, in the mean time, told 
La Motte, with great agitation, that he 
recollected having appointed fome per- 
fons to meet him upon bufinefs of im- 
portance, early in the morning, and it 
was, therefore, neceffary for him to fet 
off for his chateau immediately. As he 
faid this, and defired that his fervants 
might be called, La Motte could not 
help obfervisg the afhy palenefs of his 


countenance, 
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countenance, or expreffing fome appre 
henfion that his Lordfhip was ill. The 
Marquis affured him he was perfectly 
well, but defired that he might fet out 
immediately. Peter was now ordered 
to call the other fervants, and the Mar- 
quis, having refufed to take any refrefh- 
‘ment, bade La Motte a hafty adieu, and, 
as foon as his people were ready, left 
the abbey. 

La Motte returned to his chamber, mu- 
fing on the abrupt departure of his gueft, 
whofe emotion appeared much too ftrong 
to proceed from the caufe affigned. He 
appeafed, the anxiety of Madame La 
Motte, and at the fame time excited her 
furprize by acquainting her with the oc- 
cafion of the late difturbance. Adeline, 
who had retired from the chamber, on 
the approach of La Motte, looked our 
from her window on hearing the tram- 
pling of horfes. It was the Marquis and 
his people, who juft then paffed ata little 
diftance. Unable to diftinguifh who the 

- perfons 
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perfons were, fhe was alarmed by obferv- 
ing fuch a party about the abbey at that 
hour, and, calling to inform La Motte 
of the circumftance, was made acquaint- 
éd with what had paffed. | 
At length fhe retired to her bed, and 
her flumbers were this night undifturbed 
by dreams. | 
When fhe arofe in the morning, the 
obferved La Motte walking alone in the 
avenue below, and fhe haftened to feize 
the opportunity which now offered of 
pleading her caufe. She approached 
him with faltering fteps, while the: pale- 
nefs and timidity of her countenance 
difcovered the diforder of her mind. 
Her firft words, without entering upon 
any explanation, implored his compaf- 
fion. La Motte ftopped, and, looking 
earneftly in her face, inquired whether 
any part of his conduct towards her me- 
rited the fufpicion which her requeft im- 
plied. Adeline for a moment blufhed 
that fhe had doubted his integrity, but 
the 


‘ 
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the words fhe had overheard returned te 
her memory. 

‘© Your behaviour, Sir,” faid the, “I 
“¢ acknowlcdge to have been kind and 
** generous, beyond what [ had a right 
“© toexpcect, but” —and fhe paufed. She 
knew not how to mention what fhe blufh- 
ed to believe. La Motte continued to 
gaze on her in filent expectation, and at 
length defired her to proceed and ex- 
plain her meaning. She entreated that 
he would protect her from her father. 
La Motte looked furprifed and confufed. 
¢ Your father!” faid he. ‘* Yes, Sir,” 
replied Adeline; ‘‘ I am not ignorant 
«< that he has difcovered my retreat. I 
<< have every thing to dread from.a pa- 
«< rent, who has treated me with fuch 
“* cruelty as you was witnefs of; and i 
“again amplore that you will fave me 
“© from his hands.” - 

La Motte ftood fixed in thought, and 
Adcline continued her endeavours to in- 
tereft his pity. What reafon have you 
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‘© to fuppofe, or, rather, how have you 
<¢ learned, that your father purfues you?” 
The queftion confufed Adeline, who 
blufhed to acknowledgethat fhe had over- 
heard his difcourfe, and difdained to in. 
vent, or utter a falfity: at length fhe 
confeffed the truth. The countenance — 
of La Motte inftantly changed to a fa-" 
vage fiercenefs, and, fharply rebuking 
her for a conduct, to whichfhe liad been 
rather tempted by chance, than prompt- 
ed by defign, he inquired what fhe had 
overheard, that could fo much alarm 
her. She faithfully repeated the fub- 
{tance of the incoherent fentences: that 
had met her ear; while fhe fpoke, 
he regarded her with a fixed attention. 
“¢ And was this all you heard? Is -it 
‘© from thefe few words that you draw 
‘¢ fuch a pofitive conclufion? Examine 
“ them, — you will find. they do not 
*© juftify it.’ 

She now perceived, what fie fertai 
of her fears had not permitted. her to ob- 
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derve before, that the words, unconne&- 
edly as fhe heard them, imported little, 
‘and that her imagination had filled up 
the void in the fentences, fo as to fuggett 
the evil apprehended. Notwithftanding 
this, her fears were little abated. ‘* Your 


apprehenfions are, doubtlefs, now re- 
moved,” refumed La Motte; ** but 
to give you a proof of the fincerity 
which you ‘have ventured to queftion, 
I will tell you they were juft. You 
feem alarmed, and with reafon. Your 
father has difcovered your refidence, 
and has already demanded you. It ts 
true, that from a motive of compaffion 
I have refufed to refign you, but I 
have neither authority to withhold, er 
‘ means to defend you. When he 
comes to enforce his demand, you 
wil perceive this. Prepare yourfelf, | 
therefore, for the evil, which you {ee 1s 


€¢ inevitable.” 


Adeline, for fome time, could {peak 


only by her tears. ~At length, with a 


forti- 
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fortitude which defpair had roufed, fhe 
faid, “ 1 refign myfelf to the will of 
«¢ Heaven!” La Motte gazed on her in 
filence, and a {trong emotion appeared 
on his countenance. He forbore, how- 
ever, to renew the difcourfe, and with- 
drew to the abbey, leaving Adeline in 
the avenue, abforbed in grief. . 

A fummons to breakfaft haftened her 
to the parlour, where fhe paffed the 
morning in converfation with Madame 


La Motte, to whom fhe told all her ap- — | 


prehenfions, and expreffed all her forrow. 
Pity and fuperficial confolation was all 
_that Madame La Motte could offer, 
though apparently much affected by 
Adeline’s difcourfe. Thus the hours 
paffed heavily away, while the anxiety of 
Adeline continued to increafe, and the 
moment of her fate feemed faft approach- 
ing. Dinner was fcarcely ovér, when 
Adeline was furprifed to fee the Mar- 
‘quis arrive. He entered the room with 
his ufual eafe, and, apologizing for the 
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‘difturbance he had occafioned on the 
preceding night, repeated what he had 
before told La Motte. 
The remembrance of the converfation 
fhe had overheard, at firft gave Adeline 
4ome confufion, and withdrew her mind 
from a fenfe of the evils to be apprehend- 
ed from her father. The Marquis, who 
was, as ufual, attentive to Adeline, feem- 
ed.affected by her apparent indifpofttion, 
and expreffed much concern for that de- 
jection of {pirits, which, hotwithftanding 
every effort, her manner betrayed. 
When Madame La Motte withdrew, 
Adeline would have followed her, but 
the Marquis entreated a few moment’s 
attention, and led her back to her feat. 
Jia Motte immediately difappeared. 
Adeline knew too well what would be 
the purport of the Marquis’s difcourfe, 
and his words foon increafed the confu- 
fion which her fears had occafioned. 
While he was declaring the ardour of 
his paffion in fuch terms, as but too of- 
ten 
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ten make vehemence. pafs for fincerity, 
Adeline, to whom this declaration, if 
honourable, was diftreffing, and if dif-. 


honourable, was fhocking, interrupted. 
him and thanked him ‘for the offer of 


a, diftinction, which, with 2 modeft, but: 
determined air, fhe faid, fhe muft refufe.- 
She tofe to withdraw. ‘* Stay, too love 


“¢ ly Adeline!” faid he, ** and. if come: 
és paffion for my fufferings will not inte-- 
«© reft you.in my favour, allow a confie 
‘s. deration of your own dangers to do fow. 
‘* Monfieur La Motte has informed me,. 
“ of your misfortunes, and of the evil 
‘‘ that now. threatens you; accept from: 
“‘ me the protection which he cannot. 
“¢ afford.” : 
Adeline: continued to move towards. 
the door, when the Marquis threw him--. 
felf at her feet, and, feizing her hand,- 
imprefied it with kiffes. She ftruggled:. 
to. difengage herfelfi ‘* Hear me,. 


“* charming Adeline! hear me,” cried: 


the. Marquis; “ I exift but. for you.. 
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sé Liften to my entreaties and my fortune 
‘© fhall be yours. Do not drive me to 
** defpair by ill-judged rigour, or, be- 
** caufe”— 

‘¢ My Lord,” interrupted Adeline, 
with an air of ineffable dignity; and {till 
affecting to believe his propofal honoura- 
ble, “ Iam fenfible of the generofity of 
‘© your condudt, and alfo flattered by the 
«© diftinction you offer me. I will, there- 
‘* fore, fay fomething more than is ne- 
ceffary to a bare expreffion of the de- 
nial which I muft continueto give. I 
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* indeed, nothing can fo much contti- 
bute as a forbearance from any fimilar 
“¢ offers in future.” 

She again attempted to go, but the 
Marquis prevented her, and, after fome 
hefitation, again urged his fuit, though 
in terms that would no longer allow her 
to mifunderftand him. Tears fwelled into 
her eyes, but fhe endeavoured to check 
them, 


can not beftow my heart. You can not - 
obtain more than my efteem, to which, 
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them, and with a look, in which grief 
and indignation feemed to ftruggle for 
pre-eminence, fhe faid, ‘“* My Lord, 
“* this is unworthy of reply, let me pafs.’” 
For a moment, he was awed by the. 
dignity of her manner, and he threw him- 
felf at her feet to implore forgivenefs. 
But fhe waved her hand in filence and 
hurried from the room. When the 
reached her chamber, fhe locked the 
’ door, and, finking intoa chair, yielded to: 
the forrow that preffed at her heart. And. 
it was not the leaft of her forrow, to fuf- 
pect that La Motte was unworthy of her 
confidence; for it was almoft impoffible. 
that he could be ignorant of the real de- - 
fions of the Marquis. Madame La 
Motte, fhe believed, was impofed upon 
by a fpecious pretence of honourable at- 
tachment; and thus was fhe fpared the 
pang which a doubt of her integrity. 

would have added. 
She threw a trembling glance upon the. 
profpect around her. On one fide was. 
CA her: 
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her father, whofe cruelty had already 
been too plainly manifefted; and on 
the other, the Marquis purfuing her with 
infult and vicious paffion. She refolved 
to acquaint Madame La Motte with the 
purport of the late converfation, and, in 
the hope of her protection and fympathy, 
fhe wiped away her tears, and was leav- 
ing the room juft as Madame La Motte 
entered it. While Adeline related what 
had paffed, her friend wept, and appear- 
ed to fuffer great agitation. She endea- 
voured to comfort her, and promifed to 
ufe her influence in perfuading La Motte 
to prohibit the addreffes of the Marquis. 
«© ‘You know, my dear,” added Ma- 
dame, ‘ that our prefent circumftances 
- oblige us to preferve terms with the 
** Marquis, and you will, therefore, fuf- 
“ fer as little refentment to appear in 
‘© your manner towards him as poflible; 


a 


‘¢ in his prefence, and I doubt not this 
| affair 


© conduct yourfelf with your ufual eafe 
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‘affair will pafs over, without fubject- - 


ing you to farther folicitation’?” 

‘© Ah, Madam!” faid Adeline, * how- 
hard is the tafk you affign me! I-en-- 
treat you that 1 may never more be 


‘fubjected to the humiliation of being | 


in his: prefence; that, whenever. he- 

vifits the abbey, I may be. (uffered'to 

remain in my chatnber.” 

“© This,” faid Madame La Matte, ae ae 

would moft readily confent-to, would. 
our fituation permit it, But you well . 


-know our afylum in this abbey des 


pends upon the good-will of the Mar: - 
quis, which we. muft not: wantonly 


~Jofe; and furely fuch a condué& as. 
-you propofe would endanger this. Let. 
~us ufe milder meafures, and we fhalt: 


preferve his friendfhip, without fub- - 
jecting you to any ferious evil. Ap- 


pear with your ufual complacence: 


the ia is not fo difficult as. you imas - 


‘gine.’ 
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Adeline fighed. ‘I obey you, Ma- 
. © dam,” faid fhe; ‘* it is my duty to 
‘© dofo; butI may be pardoned for fay- 
““ ing—it is with extreme reluctance.” 
Madame La Motte promifed to go im- 
mediately to her hufband, and Adeline 
departed, though not convinced of her 
fafety, yet fomewhat more at eafe. 


She foon after faw the Marquis de- - 


part, and, as there now appeared to be 
no obftacle to the return of Madame La 
Motte, fhe expected her with extreme 
impatience. After thus waiting near an 
hour in her chamber, fhe was at length 
fummoned to the parlour, and there 
found Monfieur La Motte alone. He 
arofe upon her entrance, and for fome 
minutes paced the room in filence. He 
then feated himfelf,. and addreffed her: 
6¢ What you have mentioned to Ma- 
6€ dame La Motte,” faid he, ‘* would 
‘© give me much concern, did I confider 
© the behaviour of the Marquis in a 
‘* light fo ferious as fhe does. I know 

s¢ that 
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* that young ladies are apt to. mifcon- 
“ ftrue the unméaning gallantry of fa-« 
‘¢ fhionable manners, and you, Adeline, 
*¢ can never be too eautious in diftins 
“ guifhing between a levity of this kind, 
‘* and a more ferious addrefs,”” 

Adeline was furprifed. and offended 
that La Motte fhould think fo lightly 
both of her underftanding and difpofi- 
tion as his {peech implied. ‘* Is it pof- 
‘* fible, Sir,” faid fhe, ‘“* that you have 
‘* been apprized of the Marquis’s con- 
“© duct?” 

‘¢ It is very poffible, and very cer- 
‘¢ tain,” replied La Motte with. fome 
afperity; ‘and very poffible, alfo, that 
‘< J may fee this affair with a judgement 
‘< lefs difcoloured by prejudice than you 
_ © do. But, however, I fhall not dif- 
‘¢ pute this point. I fhall only requeft, 
“‘ that, fince you are acquainted with 
‘¢ the emergency of my circumftances,. 
«* you will conform to: them, and -not, 
‘* by an ill-timed refentment, expofe me 
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& to the enmity of the Marquis. He is 
‘© now my friend, and it is neceffary to 
‘© my fafety that he fhould continue 
“¢ fuch; but if I fuffer any part of my 
*¢ family to treat him with rudenefs, I 
«© muft expect to fee him my enemy. 
© ‘You may furely treat him with com- 
«© plaifance.” Adcline thought the term 
rudenefs a harfh one, as La Motte ap- 


plied it, but fhe forebore from any ex- | 


preffion of difpleafure. ‘* I could have 
“« wifhed, Sir,” faid fhe, ‘* for the pri- 
** vilege of retiring whenever the Mar- 
‘© quis appeared; but fince you believe 
© this conduct would affeét your intereft, 
** I ought to fubmit.” 

«¢ This prudence and good-will de- 


** light me,” faid La Motte, ** and fince 


© you with to ferve me, know that you 
** cannot more effectually doit, than by 
‘. treating the Marquis asa friend.” The 
word friend, as it ftood connected with 
‘the Marquis, founded diffonantly to 


Ke 


Adeline’s ear; fhe hefitated and looked | 


at 
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at La Motte. ‘** As your friend, Sir,” 
faid fhe; ** I will endeavour to”—treat 
him as mine, fhe would have faid, but 
fhe found it impoffible to finifh the fen- 
tence. - She entreated his protection from 
the power of her father. 


‘¢ What protection I can afford is 
your's, ’faid La Motte, ** but you know 
how deftitute 1 am both of the right 
and the means of refifting him, and 
alfo how much I require protection 
myfelf. Since he has difcovered your 
retreat, he is probably not ignorant of 
the circumftances which detain me 
here, and if I oppofe him, he may 
betray me to the officers of the law, 
as the fureft method of obtaining pof- 
feffion of you. We are encompaffed 
with dangers,” continued La Motte: 
would I could fee any method of ex- 
tricating ourfelves!” 
“© Quit this abbcy,” faid Adeline; 
and feek.an afylum in Switzerland or. 
Germany; you will then be freed 
‘* from 
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‘¢ from farther obligation to the Marquis 


é¢ 


and from the perfecution you dread. | 


Pardon me for thus offering advice, 
which is certainly, in fome degree, 
prompted by a fenfe of my own fafety, 
but which, at the fame time, feems to 
afford the only means of enfuring 


your’s. 
‘¢ Your plan. is reafonable,” f2id La 


- Motte, ** had I money to execute it. 
As it is I muft be contented to remain 


here, as little known as poffible, and 
defending myfelf by making thofe wha 
know me my friends. Chiefly I muft 
endeavour to preferve. the. favour of 
the Marquis. He may do much, 
fhould your father even adopt defpe- 
rate meafures. But why do I talk 
thus? Your father may ere this have 
commenced thefe meafures, and the 
effects of his vengeance may now be 
hanging over my head. My regard 


“¢ for you, Adeline, has expofed me to 


«“ this; 
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“ this; had I refigned you to his will, I 
«© fhould have remamed fecure.” 

Adeline was fo much affected by this _ 
inftance of La Motte’s kindnefs, which 
fhe could not doubt, that fhe was unable 
to exprefs her fenfe of it. When the 
could {peak, fhe uttered her gratitude in 
the moft lively terms. ‘* Are you fin- 
“© cere in thefe expreffions?” faid La 
Motte. | | 
_ © Js it poffible I can be lefs than fin- 
cere?” replied Adeline, weeping at 
the fuggeftion of ingratitude.—*‘* Sentt- 
‘¢ ments are eafily pronounced,” faid La 
Motte, ‘* though they may have no 
‘© connection with the heart; I believe 
‘¢ them to be fincere fo far only as they 
6¢ influence our actions.” 

‘© What mean you, Sir?” faid Ade- 
line with furprife. 

‘¢ IT mean to inquire, whether, if an 
‘© opportunity fhould ever offer of thus 
_ proving your gratitude, you would 
«s adhere to your fentiments?” - 
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«© Name one that I fhall refulc,” faid e. 


Adcline with energy. 


‘¢ Tf, for inftance, the Marquis fhould : 
«< hereafter avow a ferious paffion for - 
‘© you, and offer you his hand, would no - 
“* petty refentment, no lurking prepof-. 
‘ fefion for fome more happy mG er. 


ww“ 


<¢ prompt you to refufe it?” 


Adeline blufhed and fixed her eyes on: 
the ground. ‘* You have, indeed, Sir; 


«¢ named the only means I fhould reject 
‘¢ of evincing my fincerity. The Mar- 
«© quis I can never love, nor, to {peak 
‘© fincerely, ever efteem. 1 confefs the 
‘6 peace of one’s whole life is too much 
‘© to facrifice even to gratitude.’—La 


Motte looked difpleafed. “ ’Tis as I 
. thought,” faid he;  thefe delicate 


‘* fentiments make a fine appearance in 
“‘ fpeech, and render the perfon who 
‘© utters them infinitely amiable; but 


“¢ bring them to the teft of action, and 


“ they diffolve into air, leaving only the 
‘¢ wreck of vanity behind.” 
This 
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This unjuft farcafm brought tears to 


hereyes. * Since your fafery, Sir, de- 
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pends upon my conduct,” faid the, 
refign me to my father. Tam willing 
to return to him, fince my ftay here 
muft involve you in new misfortunes. 
Let me not prove myfelf unwofthy of 
the protection I have hitherto experi- 
enced, by preferring my own welfare 
to.yours. When] am gone, you will 
have no reafon to apprehend the Mar- 
quis’s difpleafure, which you may pro- 
bably incu: if I {tay here: for I feel 
it impoffible that I could even confent 
to receive his addre fles, mowenck ho- 
nourable were his views.’ 
La Motte feemed hurt and Sate 
This muft not be,” faid he; “ let us 
not harrafs ourfelves by flating pofible 
evils, and then, to avoid them, fly to 
thofe which are certain. No, Ade- 
line, though you are ready to facrifice 
yourlelf to my fafety, I will not fuffer 
you to do fo. I will not yield you to 
‘© your. 
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“your father, but upon compulfion. 
‘© Be fatisfied, therefore, upon this point. 
‘© The only return I afk, is a civil de- 
‘¢ portment towards the Marquis.” 

‘© J will endeavour to obey you, Sir,” 
faid Adeline.—Madame La Motte now 
entered the room, and this converfation 
ceafed. Adeline paffed the evening in 
melancholy thoughts, and retired, as 
foon as poffible, to her chamber, eager 
to feck in fleep a refuge from forrow. 
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CHAPTER 1X. 


¢ Full many a melancholy night 
‘* He watched the flow return of light, 
‘* And fought the powers of fleep; 
‘* To fpread a momentary calm 
** O’er his fad couch, and in the balm 
«« Of bland oblivion’s dews his burning eyes to fteep.”” 
| | WARTON. 


Tue MS. found by Adeline, the 
preceding night, had feveral times oc- 
curred to her recollection in the courfe of 
the day, but fhe had then been either 
too much interefted by the events of 
the moment, or too apprehenfive ‘of. 
interruption, to attempt a perufal of it. 
She now took it from the drawer in which 
it had been depofited, and intending 
only to look curforily over the few firft 
pages, fat down with it by her bed-fide. 
She 
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She opened it with an eagernefs of in- 


quiry, which the difcoloured and a!mof 
obliterated ink but flowly gratified. The 
firft words on the page were entircly loft, 
but thofe that appeared to commence the 
narrative were as follow: 


« Oh! ye, whoever ye are, whom: 
chance, or misfortune, may hereafter 
conduct to this fpot—to ye 1. fpeak— 
to ye reveal the ftory of my wrongs, 
and afk ye to avenge them. Vain 
hope! yet it impaits fome comfort. to. 
believe it poffible that what'I now 
write may one day meet the eye of a. 
fellow creature; thatthe words, which: 
tell iny fufferings, may one day draw: 
pity from the feeling heart. 

“© Yet flay your teyrs—your pity now 
is ufelefs: long fince have the pangs. 
of mifery ceafed ; the voice of com-. 
plaining is paffed away. Ji is weak- 
nefs to with for compaffion which can- 


- not be excited tll I thall fink in the 
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repofe of death, and tafte, I hope, 
the happinefs of eternity ! 


‘© Know then, that on the night éfthe 
twelfth cf October, in the year 1642, _ 


I was arrefted on the road to Caux, 


and on the very {pot where a column 
is erected to the memory of the im- 
mortal Henry, by four rufhans, who, 
after difabling my fervant, bore me 
through wilds and woods to this abbey. 
‘L' heir demeanour was not that of com- 
mon banditti, and I foon perceived 
they were employed by a fuperior 
power to perpetrate fome dreadful pur- 
pofe. Entreaties and bribes were 
vainly offered them to difcover their 
employer and abandon their defign : 
they would not reveal even the leaft 
circumftance of their intentions. 
« But when, after a long journey, 
they arrived at this edifice, their bafe 
employer was at once revealed, and 
his horrid fcheme but too well under- 
ftood. What a moment was that! 
4 | s All 
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‘© All the thunders of Heaven feemed 
<« launched at this defencelefs head! O 
«© fortitude! nerve my heart to” 

Adeline’s light was now expiring in 
the focket, and the palenefs of the ink, 
fo feebly fhone upon, baffled her efforts 
to difcriminate the letters; it was impof- 
fible to procure a light from below, with- 
out difcovering that fhe was yet up; a 
circumftance which would excite fur- 
prize, and lead to explanations fuch as 
fhe did not with to enter upon. Thus 
compelled to fufpend the inquiry, which 
fo many attendant circumftances had ren- 
‘dered awfully interefting, fhe retired to 
her humble bed. 


What fhe had read of the MS. awak- 


ened a dreadful intereft in the fate of the 
writer, and called up terrific images to 
her mind. ‘* In thefe apartments !”— 
faid fhe, and fhe fhuddered and clofed 
hereyes. At length, fhe heard Madame 
La Motte enter her chamber, and the 
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phantoms of fear beginning to diffipate, 
left her to repofe. | 

In the morning fhe was awakened by 
Madame La Motte, and found, to her 
difappointment, that fhe had flept fo 
much beyond her ufual time, as to be 
unable to renew the perufal of the MS. 
—-La Motte appeared uncommonly 
gloomy, and Madame wore an air of me- 
lancholy, which Adeline attributed to 
the concern fhe felt for her. » Breakfatt 
was fcarcely over, when the found of 
horfes feet announced the arrival of a 
ftranger; and Adeline, from the oriel 
tecels of the hall, faw the Marquis alight. 
She retreated with precipitation, and, 
forgetting the requeft of La Motte, was 
haftening to her chamber ; but the Mar- 
‘quis was already :in the hall, and feeing 
‘her leaving it, turned to La Motte with 
a look of inquiry. ‘La Motte called her 
‘back, and by a frown too intelligent, 
reminded her of her promife. She fum- 
moned all her {pirits to her aid, but ad- 

vanced, 
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vanced, notwithftanding, in vifible emo- 
tion, while the Marqu's addreffed her as 
ufual, the fame eafy gaiety playing upon 
his countenance, and directing his man- 
ner. - 

Adeline was furprifed and fhocked at 
this carelefs confidence, which, however, 
by awakening her pride, communicated 

to her an air of dignity that abafhed him. 
He fpoke with hefitation, and frequently 
appeared abftracted from the fubject of 


difcourfe. Atlength arifing, he begged — 


Adeline would favour him with a few 
moments converfation. Monfieur and 
Madame La Motte were now leaving the 
room, when Adeline, turning to the 
‘Marquis, told him, “ fhe would-not hear 
‘* any converfation, except in the pre- 
“* fence of her friends.” But the faid 
this in vain, for they were gone; and La 
Motte, as he withdrew, expreffed by 
his looks how much an attempt to follow 
would difpleafe him. z 
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. She fat for fome time.in filence, and 
trembling expedation. “* Iam fenfible,” 
faid the Marquis at length, ‘ that the, 

*€ conduct to which the ardour of my 
_  paffion dately betrayed me, has ing, 
*¢ jured me in your opinion, and that 
“* you will not eafily reftore me to your. 
** efteem ; but, I truft, the offer which I 
«* now make you, both of my éifle and 
«* fortune, will fufficiently prove the fin- 
“‘ cerity of my attachment, and atone 
*¢ for the tranfereffion which love only 
prompted.” 

After this fpecimen of common place 
verbofity, which the Marquis feemed to 
confider as a prelude to triumph, he at- 
tempted to imprefs a kifs upon the hand 
of Adeline, who, withdrawing it haftily, 
faid, ‘* You are already, my Lord, ac- | 
« quainted with my fentiments upon this 
*€ fubje€t, and it is almoft unncceflary 
‘* for me now to repeat, that I cannot ac- 
‘* cept the honour you offer me.” - 
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_ Explain -yourfelf, lovely Adeline? 
«¢ IT am ignorant that till now, I ever 
S° made you this offer.” 

§* Moft true, Sir,” faid Adeline, *‘ and 


‘$* you do well to remind me of this, 
. §© fince, after having heard your former 


« propofal, I can liften for a moment.to 
‘* any other.” She rofe to quit the room. 
‘6 Stay, Madam,” faid the Marquis, with 
a look,in which offended pride ftruggled 
to conceal itfelf ; “* do not fuffer an ex- 
“ travagant refentment to operate againft 
“‘ your true interefts ; recollect the dan- 
‘gers that furround you, and confider 
‘¢ the value of an offer, which may afford 


© you at leaft an honourable afylum.” ~~~" 


“© My misfortunes, my Lord, what- 
** ever they are, I have never obtruded 
‘© upon you; you will, therefore, excufe 
«© my obferving, that your prefent men- 
** tion of them conveys a much greater 
‘¢ appearance of infult than compaffion.” 
The Marquis, though with evident con- 
fufion, was. going to reply; but Ade- 


line ° 
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line would not be detained, and retired 
to her chamber. Deftitute as fhe was, 
her: heart revolted from the propofal of 
the Marquis, and fhe determined nevet 
to acceptit. To her diflike of his géne- 
ral difpofition, and the averfion excited 
by his late offer, was added,.indeed, the 
influence of a prior attachment, and of 
a remembrance, which fhe found it im- 
poffible to erafe from her heart. 

The Marquis ftayed to dine, and, in 
confideration of La Motte, Adeline ap- 
peared at table, where the former gazed 
upon her with fuch frequent and filent 
earneftnefs, that her diftrefs became ine 
fupportable, and when the cloth was 
drawn, fhe inftantly retired. Madame 
La Motte foon followed, and it was not 
till evening that fhe had an opportunity 
of returning to the MS. When Mon- 
fieur and Madame La Motte were in their 
chamber, and all] was ftill, fhe drew forth 
the narrative, and, trimming her lamp, 
fat down to read as follows : 

D2 _  € The 
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*¢ Tus rufians unbound me from my 
horfe, and led me through the hall up 
the {piral flaircafe of the abbey : refif- 
tarice was ufelefs, but I looked around 
in the hope of fecing fome perfon lefs 
obdurate than the men who brought 
me hither; fome one who might be 
fenfible to pity, or capable, at leatft, 
of civil treatment. I looked in vain; 


no perfon appeared : and this circum- | 
{tance confirmed my worft apprehen- 
fions.. The fecrecy: of the bufinefs 
* foretold a horrible conclufion. Hav- 


ing paffed fome chambers, they 


‘{topped in one hung with old tapeftry. 


I inquired why we did not go on; and 
was told, I fhould foon know. . 

«© At that moment, I expected to fee 
the inftrument of death uplifted, and 
filently recommended myfelf to God. 
But death was not then defigned for 
me; they raifed the arras, and difcoe 
vered a door, which they then opened. 


Seizing my arms, ~_ led me through 


* ‘Sa fuite 


- 
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a fuite of difmal chambers beyond. 
Having reached the fartheft of thefe, 
they again ftopped: the horrid gloom 


_ of the place feemed congenial to mur- 


der, and. infpired deadly thoughts. 
Again I Jooked round for the inftry- 
ment of deftruction, and again I was 
re{fpited. J fupplicated to know what © 
was defigned me ; it was now wnnecel- 
{ary to afk who was the author of the 
defign. They were filentto my quel- 
tion, but at length told me, this cham- 
ber was my prifon. Having faid this, 
and fet down a jug of water, they left 


_*€ the room, and I heard the door barred 


upon me. 

‘© O found of defpair! O moment of 
unutterable anguifh! The pang of 
death irfelf is, furely, not fuperior to 
that I then fuffered. Shut out from day, 


from friends, from hfe—for fuch I mu/ft 


<< foretell it—in the prime of my ‘years, 


ee 


6 


in the height of my tranfgreffions, and 
left to imagine horrors more terrible 
D 3 ‘¢ than 
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“¢ than any, perhaps, which certainty 
** could give—lI fink beneath the’ — 


Here feveral pages of the manvfcript 


were decayed with damp and totally ille- 
gible. With much difficulty Adeline 
made out the following lines: _ 

«© Three days have now paffed in fo- 
“© litude and filence: the horrors of 
€© death are ever before my eyes; let me 
endeavour to prepare for the dreadful 
¢* change! When I awake in the morn- 
<¢ ing I think I fhall not Iive to fee ano- 
. © ther night; and, when night returns, 
*¢ that I muft never more unclofe my eyes 
€© on morning. Why am I brought hi- 
‘© ther—why confined thus rigoroufly— 
*© but fordeath! Yet what action of ny 
- © life has deferved this at the hand of a 
‘* fellow creature ?>—Of 


% + oa rs * oe 
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© O my children! O friends far dif- 
“ tant! I fhall never fee you more— 
“© never 
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* never more receive the parting look of 
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kindnefs — never beftow a parting 
bleffing !—Ye know not my wretched 


‘ftate—alas ! ye cannot know it by hu- 


man means. Ye believe me happy, or 
ye would fly to my relief. I know that 
what I now write cannot avail me, yet 
there is comfort in pouring forth my 
griefs; and I blefs that man, lefs favage 
than his fellows, who has fupplied me 
thefe means of recording them. Alas! 
he knows full well, that from this in- 


‘ dulgence he has nothing to fear. My 


pen can call no friends to fuccour me, 
nor reveal my danger ere it is too late. 
O! ye, who may hereafter read what 
J now write, give a tear to my fuffer- 
ings: I have wept often for the dif- 
treffes of my fellow creatures !” 

Adeline paufed. Here the wretched 


writer appealed diredtly to her heart ; he 
{poke in the energy of truth, and, by a 
ftrong illufion of fancy, it feemed as if 
his paft {ufferings were at this moment 
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prefent. She was for fome time unable 
to proceed, and fat in mufing forrow. 
‘© In thefe very apartinents,” faid fhe, 
* chis poor fufferer was confined—here 
“© he” — Adeline flaited, and thought fhe 
heard a found; but the ftillnefs of night 


was undifturbed.— In thefe very cham- 


“© bers,” faid fhe, ‘* thefe lines were 


<¢ written —thefe lines, from which he 
** then derived a comfort in believing 
'* they would hereafter be read by fome 
« pitying eye: this time is now comes 


‘* Your miferies, O injured being | are 


«© lamented, where they were endured. 
' 66 Here, where you fuffered, ‘f beet 4 for 


> 


** your fuffcrings |! 
Fler imagination was now Ateacts im- 


preffed, and to her diftempered fenfes 


the fuggeftions of a bewildered mind ap- 
peared with the force of reality. Again 


“fhe ftarted and Hftened, and thought fhe 
heard “ Here” diftinG@ly repeated by a 
“whitper immediately behind her. The 
‘rerrar of the thought, however, was but 
“e momen- 


t 
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- momentary, fhe knew it could not be ; 
convinced that her fancy had deceived 
her, fhe took up the MS. and again be- 
gan to read. 

“ For what am | referved | | Why this 
«delay? If I am to die — why -not 
“* quickly ? Three weeks have I now 
*¢ paffed within thefe walls, during which 
‘< time, no look of pity has fofteaed my 
‘¢ afflictions ; no voice, fave my own, has 
‘s met my ear. The countenances of the 
“* rufhans who attend mey are ftern and 
‘¢ inflexible, and their filence is obfti- 
nate. This ftillnefs is dreadful! O, yey 
“© who have known what itis to live in the 
“ depths of folitude, who have. paffed 
‘¢ your dreary days without one fonnd to 
“© cheer you; ye, and ye only, can tell 
“* what now I feel; and ye may know 
how much I would endure to hear the 
“© accents of a humian voice. | : 
_ €O dire extremity ! O ftate of living 
“© death! What dreadful ftillnefs! All 
- around me is dead; and doI really 
D 4 ss exilt, 
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“ exift, or am I buta ftatue? Is this a 
‘¢ yifion? Are thefe things real? Alas, I 
‘© am bewildered ! —this death-like and 
‘¢ perpetual filence—this difmal cham- 
«© ber—the dread of farther fufferings— 
‘* have difturbed my fancy. O for fome 
*¢ friendly breaft to lay my weary head 
6 on! fome cordial accents to revive my 


€¢ foul ! *  # * * * 
* % % * * * 


‘© T write by ftealth. He who furnifhed 
<¢ me with the means, I fear has fuffered 
‘¢ for fome fymptoms of pity he may 
‘© have difcovered for me; I] haye not 
«< feen him for feveral days: perhaps he 
‘¢ is inclined to help me, and for that 
‘© reafonis forbid tocome. O that hope! 
‘but how vain. Never more muft I 
© quit thefe walls while life remains. 
«¢ Another day is gotie, and yet I live; 
“© at this time to-morrow night my fuf- 
<< ferings may be fealed indeath. I will 
** continue my lis nightly, till the 
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‘hand that writes fhall be ftopped by 
*¢ death: when the journal ceafes, the 
*¢ reader will know Iam nomore. Per- 


“* haps thefe are the laft lines I fhall ever 
“write” * * .. * * 


* * 8 8 # * # 
Adeline paufed, while her tears fell 
faft. ‘‘ Unhappy man !” fhe exclaimed, 
‘¢ and was there no pitying foul to fave 
‘¢ thee! Great God! thy ways are won- 
— © derful !” While the fat mufing, her 
fancy, which now wandered in the re- 
"gions of terror, gradually fubdued reafon. 
There was a glafs before her upon the 
table, and fhe feared to raife her looks — 
towards it, left fome other face than her | 
own fhould meet her eyes: other dread- 
ful ideas, and ftrange images of fantaftic 

thought now croffed her mind. - 

A hollow figh feemed to pafs near her. 
** Holy Virgin, protect me!” cried the, 
and threw a fearful glance round the 
room ; ‘* this is furely fomething more 
s¢ than fancy.” Her fears fo far over- 
D6. came 
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came her, that fhe was feveral times 


upon the point-of calling up part of the | 


family, but unwillingnefs to difturb 
them, and a dread of ridicule, withheld 
her. She was alfo afraid to move and 
almoft to breathe. As the liftened to 
the wind, that murmured at: the cafe- 
ments of her lonely chamber, fhe again 
thought the heard a figh. Her imagina- 
tion refufed any longer the control of rea- 
fon, and, turning her eyes, a figure, whofe 
exact form the could not diflinguith, ap- 
peared to pafs along an obfcure part of the 
chamber : a dreadful chillnefs came over 
Aer, and the fat fixed in her chair. At 
length a.deep figh fomewhat relieved her 

eppreffed fpirits, and her fenfes feemed 
to return, 


All remaining quiet, after fome time: 


‘ fhe began to queftion whether her fancy 
hadenot deceived her, and fhe fo far con- 
— quered her terror as to defift from’calling: 
Madame La Motte: her mind was, 
"however, fo much difturbed, that the did’ 
> , not 
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net venture to truft herfelf that night 
again with the MS.; but, having fpent 
fome time in prayer, and i endeavouring 

to compofeher f{pirits, fhe retired to bed. 
When fhe awoke in the morning, the 
cheerful fun-beams played upon the’cafe- 
ments, and difpelled the illufions of 
darknefs : her mind, foothed and invigo- 
rated by fleep, rejected the myftic and 
turbulent promptings of imagination, 
She arofe refrefhed and thankful; but, 
upon going down to breakfaft, this tran- 
fient gleam of peace fled upon the ap- 
_ pearance of the Marquis, whofe frequent 
vifits at the abbey, after what had paffed, 
not only difpleafed, but alarmed her. 
She faw that he was determined to perfe- 
vere in addreffing her, and the boldnefs 
and inferifibiliry of this condu&t, while 
it excited her indignation, increafed her 
difguft. In pity to La Motte, fhe en- 
deavoured to conceal thefe emotions, 
though fhe now thought that he required 
too. much from her complaifance, and 
began 
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began ferioufly to confider how fhe might 
avoid the neceffity of continuing it. The 
Marquis behaved to her with the moft 
refpectful attention; but Adcline was 
filent and referved, and feized the firft 
opportunity of withdrawing. 


As fhe paffed up the fpiral ftaircafe, 


Peter entered the hall below, and, fecing 
Adeline, he ftopped and looked earneftly 
at her: fhe did not obferve him, but he 
called her foftly, and fhe then faw him 
make a fignal as if he had fomething to 
communicate. In the next inftan La 
Motte opened the door of the vaulted 
room, and Peter haftily difappeared. She 
proceeded to her chamber, ruminating 
upon this fignal, and the cautious man- 
ner in which Peter had given it. 

But her thoughts foon returned to 
their wonted fubjeéts. Three days were 
now paffed, and fhe heard no intelligence 
of her father; fhe began to hope that he 
had relented from the violent meafures 
_ hinted at by La Motte, and that he meant 
to 
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to purfue a milder plan: but when fhe 
confidered his character, this appeared 
improbable, and fhe relapfed into her 
former fears. Her refidence at the ab- 
bey was now become painful, from the 
_ perfeverance of the Marquis, and the 
conduct which La Motte obliged her to 
adopt; yet fhe could not think without 
dread of quitting it to return to her i. 
ther. 

The image of Theodore often intruded 
upon her bufy thoughts, and brought 
with it a pang, which his ftrange depar- 
ture occafioned. She had a confufed. 
notion, that his fate was fomehow con- 
nected with her own ; and her ftruggles 
to prevent the remembrance of him, 
ferved only to fhew how much her heart 
was his. ' 

To divert her thoughts from thefe fub- 
jects, and gratify the curiofity fo ftrongly 
excited on the preceding night, fhe now 
took up the MS. but was hindered from 

open- 
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opening it by the entrance of Madame 
La Motte, who came to tell her the Mar- 
quis was gone. They paffed their morn- 
ing together in work and general conver- 
.fation; La Motte not appearing tll 
. dinner, when he faid little, and Adeline 
lefs. She afked him, however, if he had 
heard from her father? ‘* I have not 
_ beard from him,” faid La Motte; 
‘© but there is good reafon, as 1 am in- 
_ formed by the Marquis, to believe he 
6¢ is not far off.” 
Adeline was fhocked, yet fhe was able 
_to reply with becoming firmnefs. ‘* I 
«© have already, Sir, inyolved you too 
* much in my diftrefs,.and now fee that 


_ refiftance will deftroy you, without. 


_ ferving me; I am, therefore, con- 
‘¢ tented to return to my father, and thus 
. © fpare you. farther calamity.” 

‘© This is a rafh determination,” re- 
plied La Motte; ‘* and if you purfue it, 
_*© J fear you wili feverely repent. I 
* fpeak 
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{peak to youas a friend, Adeline, ahd 
defire you will endeavour to liften to 
me without prejudice. The Marquis, 
I find, has offered you his hand. I 
know: not which circumftance mott 
excites my furprize, that a man of his 
rank and confequence fhould folicit'a 
marriage with a perfon without for- 
tune, or oftenfible connections ; or 


that a perfon fo circumftanced fhould 


even for a moment reject the advanh- 
tages thus offered’ her. You weep, 


© Adeline; Jet me hope that you ate 


‘convinced of the abfurdity of this con- 


duc, ‘and will no longer trifle with 
your good fortune. The kindnefs'I 
have fhewn you muft convince you of 
my regard, and that I have no motive 
for offering you this advice but your 
advantage. [¢ is neceflary, however, 
to fay, that, fhould your father not in- 
fift upon your removal, I know not 


how long my circumftancés may ena- 


“ble 
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«¢ ble me to afford even the humble pit- 
“ tahce you receive here. Still you are 
“* filent.” 
The anguifh which this fpeech-excited, 
fuppreffled her utterance, and fhe con- 


tinued to weep. At length fhe faid,. 


‘6 Suffer me, Sir, to go back to my fa- 
“ther; I fhould, indeed, make an ill 


-“ return for the kindnefs you mention,. 


** could I with to ftay, after what you 
«© now tell mre; and to accept the Mar- 
« quis, I feel to be impoffible.” The 
remembrance of Theodore arofe to her 
mind, and fhe wept aloud. 
_ La Motte fat for fome time mufing. 
«* Strange infatuation!” faid he; ‘* Is it 
€ poffible that you can perfift in this 
“¢ heroifm of romance, and prefer a fa- 
‘© ther fo inhuman as yours, to the Mar- 
‘¢ quis de Montalt ! A deftiny fo full of 
‘* danger to a life of {plendour and de- 
“6 light!” 
‘s Pardon me,” faid Adeline, “a 
** marriage with the Marquis would be 
‘“ {plen- 


_- 
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‘ fplendid, but never happy. His cha- 
‘¢ racter, excites my averfion, and I en- 
‘¢ treat, Sir, that he may no more be 
‘¢ mentioned.” | 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER X. 


‘« Nor are thofe empty hearted, whofe low found 
** Reverbs no hollownefs.” LEAR. 


Tue converfation related in the laft 
chapter was interrupted by the entrance 
of Peter, who, as he left the room, looked 
fignificantly at Adeline and almoft beck- 
oned. She was anxious to know what he 
-Mneant, and foon after went into the hall, 
where fhe found him loitering. Fhe mo- 
ment he faw her, he made a fign of 
filence, and beckoned her into the recets. 
‘© Well, Peter, what is it you would 
“* fay ?” faid Adeline. 
‘© Huth, Ma’mfelle; for Heaven’s 
‘¢ fake fpeak lower: if we fhould be 
‘< overheard, we are all blown up,”— 
Adeline —— him to explain what he 
meant. 
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meant. ** Yes, Ma’mfelle, that is what 
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I have wanted all day long. I have 
watched and watched for an opportu- 
nity, and looked and looked, till I was 
afraid my maafter himfelf would fee 
me: but all would not do ; ; you would 
not underftand.” | 

Adeline entreated he would be quick. 
Yes, Ma’am; but I’m fo afraid we 
fhall be feen: but I would do much | 
to ferve fuch a good young lady, for I 
could not bear to think of what threat- 
ened you, without telling: you of it.” 
“© For. God’s fake,” faid Adeline, 
{peak quickly, or we fhall be i inter- 
rupted.” 

“© Well, then ; but you mutt firft pro- 
mife by the Holy Virgin never to fay 
it was I that told ~~ — mafter - 
would” 

“© Ido, Ido!” faid Adeline. . 

“© Well, then—on Monday evening as 


«© T—hark ! did not I hear a ftep.? Do, 
«¢ Ma’mifelle, juft ftep this way to the 


¢ cloif- 
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<* cloiters. I would not for the world 


<¢ we fhould be feen. I'll go out at the 
«* hall door, and you can go through the 


‘© paflage. I would not for the world we 


“* fhould be feen.”—AdeJine was much 
alarmed by Peter’s words, and hurried to 


the cloifters. He quickly appeared, and, | 


looking cautioufly round, refumed his 
difcourfe. ‘* As I was faying, Ma’m- 
“* felle, Monday night, when the Mar- 
ee quis flept here, you know he fat up 
‘© very late, and I can guefs, perhaps, 


“¢ the reafon of that. Strange things - 


~~S* came out, but it is not my bufinefs to 
© tell all I think.” — 

‘‘ Pray do {peak to the purpofe,” {aid 

Adeline.impatiently, “* what is this dan- 


‘* ger which you fay chreatens me? Be © 


** quick, or we fhall be obferved.” 

‘© Danger enough, Ma’mfelle,” 
plied Peter, “* if ‘you knew all; ha 
“* when you do, what will it fignify,- for 
** you can’t help yourfelf. But that’s 

‘© nea 
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“ neither. here nor there: I was refolved 
“ to tell you, though I may repent it.” 

*¢ Or rather you are refolved not to 
“tell me,” faid Adeline; * for you 
<‘ have made no progrefs towards it. 
« But what do you mean? You was 
“< {peaking of the Marquis.” 

“«“ Huth, Ma’am; not fo loud. The 
“ Marquis, as 1 faid, fat up very late, 
«¢ and my mafter fat up with him. One 
“of his.men went to bed in the oak 
room, and the other ftayed to undrefs 
« his Lord. So as we were fitting to- 
* gether—Lord have mercy! it made 
“ my hair ftand on end! I tremble yet. 
‘¢ So as we were fitting together,—but 
«< as fure as I live yonder is my matter : 
“< T caught a glimpfe of him between 
“¢ the trees, if he fees me it 1s all us 
“ with us. I'll tell you another time.” 
So faying, he hurried into the abbey, 
leaving Adeline in a ftate of alarm, cu- 
riofity, and vexation. She walked out 
into the foreft, ruminating upon Peter’s 

4 | words, 
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words, and endeavouring to guefs to. 


what they alluded; there Madame La, 


Motte joined her, and they converfed 
on various topics till they reached’ the 
abbey. 

Adeline watched in vain ‘through ther 
day for an opportunity of {peaking with 
Peter. ‘While he waited at fupper, the 
occafionally obferved: his countenance 
with great anxiety, hoping it might af- 
ford her fome degree of intelligence on 
the fubject of her fears. When fhe re- 
tired, Madame La Motte accompanied 
her to her chamber, and continued to 
converfe with her for a confiderable time, 
fo that fhe had no means of obtaining an 
interview with Peter. — Madame La 
Motte appeared to labour under fome 
preat affliction ; and when Adeline, -no- 
ticing this, entreated to know the caufe 
of her dejection, tears ftarted into her 
eyes, and fhe abruptly left the room, 

This behaviour of Madame La Motte, 
concurred with Peter’s difcourfe, to 

_ | alarm 
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alarm Adeline, who fat penfively upon 
her bed, given up to refletion, till fhe 
was roufed by the found of a clock 
which ftood in the room below, and 
which now ftruck twelve. She was 
preparing for reft, when fhe recollected 
the MS. and was unable to conclude the 
night without reading it. The firft 
words fhe could diftinguifh were the 
following : 
_ §© AgainI return to this poor confola- 
‘* tion—again J have been permitted to 
‘¢ feeanother day. Itisnow midnight! 
« My folitary. lamp burns befide mes; 
<¢ the time is awful, but to me the filence 
“ of noon is as the filence of midnight: 
_ adeeper gloom is all in which they 
“< differ. The ftill, unvarying hours 
‘¢ are numbered only by my fufferings ! 
*¢ Great God! when fhall I be releafed! 

* k * * F * @© 8 8 * 

* * * @ € F © & * * 
_ But whence this ftrange confine- 
«© ment? 1 have never injured him. If 

Vor. IT. E ‘¢ death 
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‘¢ death is defigned me, why this delay; 
‘¢ and for what but death am I brought 
‘hither? This abbey—alas !”’—Here 
the MS. was again illegible, and for fe- 
veral pages Adeline could only make 
out disjointed fentences. 

«© bitter draught! when, when 
‘© fhall I have reft! O my friends ! 
« will none of ye fly to aid me; will 
“‘ none of ye avenge my fufferings ? 
«¢ Ah! when it is too late—when I am 
‘© gone for ever, ye will endeavour to 
“ avengethem. * * * * * & 

* * #© © * © # % * 

“¢ Once more is night returned to me. 
¢¢ Another day has paffed in folitude and 
“* mifery. I have climbed to the cafe- 
“© ment,thinking the view of nature would 


“© refrefh my foul, and fomewhat enable. 


<¢ me to fupport thefe affiictions. Alas! 


S* even this {mall comfort is denied me, 


‘¢ the windows open towards inner parts 
“* of this abbey, and admit only a por- 
“ tion of that day. which I muft never 

“¢ more 
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‘¢ more fully behold. Laft night! laft 
“ night! O fcene of horror!” * * 

_ Adeline fhuddered. She feared to 
read the coming fentence, yet curiofity 
prompted her to proceed. Sill fhe 
paufed: an unaccountable dread came 
over her. ‘* Some horrid deed has been 
** done here,” faid fhe; ‘* the reports 
‘¢ of the peafants are true. Murder has 
‘© been committed.” The idea thrilled 
her with horror. She recollected the 
dagger which had impeded her fteps 
In the fecret chamber, and this circum- 
ftance ferved to confirm her moft terrible 
conjectures, She wifhed to examine it, 
but it lay in one of thefe chambers, and 
fhe feared to go in queft of it. 

‘© Wretched, wretched viétim!” fhe 
exclaimed, ‘could no friend refcue thee 
‘© from deftruction! Othat I had been 
** near! yet what could I have done to 
“* fave thee? Alas! nothing. I forget 
‘* that even now, perhaps, Iam like thee 
abandoned to dangers, from which I 

"E22. “¢ have 
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<* have no friend to fuccour me. ‘Too 
“* furely I guefs the author of thy mife- 
<< ries!” She ftopped, and thought fhe 
heard a figh, fuch as on the preceding 
night had paffed along the chamber. 
Her blood was chilled and fhe fat mo- 
tionlefs. The lonely fituation of- her 
room, remote from the reft of the family, 
(fhe was now in her own appartmenr, 
from which Madame La Motte had re- 
_ moved) who were almoft beyond call, 
ftruck fo forcibly upon her imagination, 
that fhe with difficulty preferved herfelf 
from fainting. She fat for a confidera- 
ble time, but all was ftill. When fhe was 


fomewhat recovered, her firft defign was’ 


to alarm the family ; but farther reflec- 
tion withheld her. 


She endeavoured to compofe her fpi- _ 


rits, and addreffed a fhort prayer to that 
Being who had hitherto proteéted her in 
every danger, While fhe was thus em- 
ployed, her mind gradually became ele- 
vated and re-affured; a fublime compla- 

cency 
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cency filled her heart, and fhe fat down 
once more to purfue the narrative. 

Several lines that immediately follow- 
ed were obliterated.— 

* * * € 8  # # & 

* * He had told me I fhould not be 
‘¢ permitted to live Jong, not more than 
‘© three days, and bade mechufe whether 
«© I would die by poifon or'the fword. 
“© O the agonies of that moment! 
.*¢ Great God! thou feeft my fufferings t 
‘© I often viewed, with a momentary 
“‘ hope of efcaping, the high grated 
‘‘ windows of my prifon—all things 
*¢ within the compafs of poffibility I was 
“* re‘olved totry, and with an eager def- 
«¢ peration I climbed towards the cafe- 
‘¢ ments, but my foot flipped, and fall- 
‘¢ ing back to the floor, I was ftunned 
** by the blow. On recovering, the firft 
** founds I heard were the fteps of a per- 
** fon entering my prifon. A recollec- 
** tion of the paft returned, and deploras 

“ bie was my condition, I fhuddered 
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<‘ at what was tocome The fame man 
‘© approached; he looked at me at firft 
*¢ with pity, but his countenance foon 
“* recovered its natural ferocity. Yet 
“¢ he did not then come to execute the 
** purpofe of his employer: ] am re- 
“ ferved to another day—Great God, 
“* thy will be done !” 


Adeline could not go on, All the ~ 


circumftances that feemed to corrobo- 
rate the faté*of ‘this unnhappy man, 
crowded upon her mind; the reports 
concerning the abbey—the dreams, 
which had forerun her difcovery of the 
private apartments—the fingular manner 
in which fhe had found the MS. and the 
apparition, which fhe now belived fhe 
had really feen. She blamed herfelf 
for having not yet mentioned the difco- 
very of the manufcript and chambers to 
La Motte, and refolved to delay the dif- 
clofure no longer than the following 
morning. _ The immediate cares that 
had occupied her mind, and a fear of lo- 
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fing the manufcript before fhe had read 
it, had hitherto kept her filent, 
Such a combination of circumftances 
fhe believed could only be produced by 
fome fupernatural power, operating for 
the retribution of the guilty. Thefe re- 
- flections filled her mind with a degree of 
awe, which the lonelinefs of the large old 
chamber in which fhe fat, and the hour 
of the night foon heightened into terror. 
She had never ‘been fuperftitious, bus 
circumftances fo uncommon had hitheto 
_confpired in this affair, that the could 
not believe them accidental. Her ima- 
gination wrought upon by thefe reflec- 
tions, again became fenfible to every im- 
preffion, fhe feared to look round, left 
fhe fhould again fee fome dreadful phan- 
tom, and fhe almoft fancied fhe heard 
voices {well in the ftorm, which now 
fhook the fabric. 

Still fhe tried to command her feelings 
fo as to avoid dilturbing the family, but 
they became fo painful, that even the 
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dread of La Motte’s ridicule had hardly 
power to prevent her quitting the cham- 
ber. Her mind was now in fuch a flate, 
that fhe found it impoffible to purfue the 
ftory in the MS. though, to avoid the 
tortures of fufpenfe, fhe had attempted 
it. She laid it down again, and tried to 
foothe herfelf to compofure. ‘* What 
s have Ito fear?” faid fhe, ‘*I am at 
‘¢ leaft innocent, and I fhall not be pu- 
#* nifhed for the crime of another.” 

A violent guft of wind that now 
rufhed through the whole fuit of apart- 
ments, fhook the door that led from her 
Jate bedchamber to the private rooms 
fo forcibly, that Adeline, unable to re- 
main longer in doubt, ran to fee from 
whence the noife iffued. The arras, 
which concealed the coor, was violently 
agitated, and fhé itood for a moment ob- 
ferving it in indefcribabte térror, till be» 
lieving it was fwayed by the wind, fhe 
made a fudden effort *to overcome her 
feelings, and ftooped to raife it. At 

that 
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that inftant, fhe thought fhe heard # 
voice. She ftopped and liftened, but 
every thing was ftill; yet apprehenfion: 
fo far overcame her, that fhe had no 
power, either to examine, or to leave: 
the chamber, | 

In a few moments the voice returned ¢. 
fhe was now convinced fhe had not been. 
deceived, for, though low, fhe heard: 
it diftinély, and was almoft fure-it rez 
peated her own name. So much was: 
her fancy affeCted, that fhe even thought: 
it was the fame voice fhe had Heard in 
her dreams. This conviétion ‘entirely 
fubdued the fmall remains of her courage, . 

and, finking: into-a ena ‘fhe loft all. 
recollection: 

How long fhe remained in this {tate 
fhe knew not, but when fhe recovered; 
fhe exerted all her ftrength, and reached 
the winding ftaircafe, where fhe called: 
aloud. No one heard‘her, and fhe ‘haf. - 
tened, as faft as her feeblenefs would per 
mit, to the chamber of Madame La 

— Es Mette. . 
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Motte. She tapped gently at the door, 
and was anfwered by Madame, who was 
alarmed at being awakened at fo unufual 
an hour, and believed that fome danger 
threatened her hufband. When fhe un- 
derftood that it was Adeline, and that 
fhe was unwell, fhe quickly came to her 
relief. The terror that was yet vifible in 
Adeline’s countenance excited her inqui- 
ries, and the occafion of it was explain- 
ed to her. 

Madame was fo much difcompofed by 
the relation that fhe called La Motte 
from his bed, who, more angry at being 
difturbed than interefted for the agitation 
he witneffed, reproved Adeline for fuf- 
fering her fancies to overcome her rea- 
fon She now mentioned the difcovery 
fhe had made of the inner chambers and 
the manufcript, circumftances, which 
roufed the attention of La Motte fo 
much, that he defired to fee the MS. and 
refolved to go immediately to the apart- 
ments defcribed by Adeline. 

3 Ma- 
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Madame La Motte endeavoured to 
diffuade him from his purpofe; but La 
Motte, with whom oppofition had always 
an effect contrary to the one defigned, 
and who withed to throw farther ridicule 
upon the terrors of Adeline, perfifted in — 
his intention. He called to Peterto at- | 
tend with a light, and infifted that Ma- 
dame La Mette and Adeline fhould ac- 
company him’; Madame defired to be 
excufed, and Adeline, at firft, declar- 
ed dhe could not go; but he would be 
obeyed. 

They afcended the tower, ai en- 
tered the firft chamber together, for 
each of the party was reluctant to bethe | 
la{t; in the fecond chamber all was quiet 
and in order, Adeline prefented the 
MS. and pointed to the arras which con- 
cealed the door. La Motte lifted the 
arras, and opened the door; but Ma- 
dame La Motte and Adeline entreated 
to go no farther—again he called to 
them to follow. All was quiet in the 

E64 firft 
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firft chamber ; he expreffed his furprife 
that the rooms fhould fo long have re- 
- mained undifcovered, and was proceed- 
_ing to the fecond, but fuddenly ftopped. 
«© We will defer our examination till to- 
‘© morrow,” faid he, ‘the damps of 
“© thefe apartments are unwholefeme at 
ad any time ; but they ftrike one more 
“© fenfibly at night. Tamchilled. Peter, 
<¢ remember to throw open the windows 
‘< early in the morning, that the air may 
‘* circulate.” 

‘¢ Lord blefs your honour,” faid Pe- 
ter, “don’t you fee, Ican’t reach them ? 
‘* Befides, I don’t believe they are made 
“© to open; fee what ftrong iron bars 
‘© there are; the room looks, for all the 
“* world, like a prifon; I fuppofe this 1s 
“‘ the place the people meant, when 
“‘ they faid, nobody that had been in 
“© ever came out.” La Motte, who, 
during his fpeech, had been looking at- 
tentively at the high windows, which, if 
he had feen them at firft, he had certainly 
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not obferved ; now interrupted the elo- 


quence of Peter, and bade him carry the: 
tight before them. They all willingly 
- quitted thefe chambers, and returned to- 
the room below, where a fire was lighted, 


and the party remained together for fome 
time. 


La Motte, for reafens beft known to: 


himfelf, attempted to ridicule the dif- 
covery and fears of Adeline, till the, with 
a ferioufnefs that checked him, entreated 
he would defift. He was filent, and foon 
after, Adeline, encouraged by the return 
of day-light, ventured to her chamber, 
and, for fome hours, experienced the 
bleffing of undifturbed repofe. 

On the following day, Adeline’s firft 
care was to obtain an interview with Pe- 
ter, whom fhe had fome hopes of feeing 
as fhe went down ftairs; he, however, 
did not appear, and fhe proceeded to the 
fitting room, where fhe found La Motte, 
apparently much difturbed. Adeline 
afked him ff he had looked at the MS. 

se T have 
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«¢ T have run my eye over it,” faid he, 
‘¢ but it is fo much obfcured by time 
‘s that it can fcarcely be decyphered. It 
‘¢ appears to exhibit a ftrange romantic 


“ ftory; and I do not wonder, that after 


“¢ you had fuffered its terrors to imprefs 
‘© your imagination, you fancied you faw 
“¢ fpectres, and heard wonderous noifes.” 
Adeline thought La Motte did. not 
chufe to be convinced, and fhe, there- 
fore, forbore reply. During breakfaft, 
fhe often looked at Peter, (who waited) 
with anxious inquiry; and, from his 
countenance, was ftill more affured, that 
he had fomething of importance to com- 
municate. In the hope of fome conver- 
fation with him, fhe left the room as foon 
as poffible, and repaired to her favourite 
avenue, where fhe had not long remain- 
ed when he appeared. ‘God blefs you! 
** Ma’amfelle,” faid he, “I’m forry | 
** frightened you fo laft night.” 
‘* Frighted me,” faid Adeline; * how 
“ was you concerned in that ?” 
| He 
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He then informed her, that when he 
thought Monfieur and Madame La 
Motte were afleep, he had ftole to her 
chamber door, with an intention of giv- 
ing her the fequel of what he had begun 
in the morning; that he had called feve- 


ral times as loudly ashe dared, but re- 


ceiving no anfwer, he believed fhe was 
afleep, or did not chufe to fpeak with 
him, and he had, therefore, left the door. 
This account of the voice fhe had heard 
relieved Adeline’s fpirits; fhe was even 
furprifed that fhe did not know it, till 
remembering the perturbation of her 
mind for fome time preceding, this fur- 
prife difappeared. 

She entreated Peter to be brief in ex- 
plaining the danger with which fhe was 
threatened. ‘** If you'll let me go on my 
‘© own way, Ma’am, you'll foon know 
“ it, but if you hurry me, and afk me 
‘© queftions, here and there, out of their 
<¢ places, I don’t know what I am fay~- 
é¢ ing.” 
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Be it fo;” faid Adeline, “only re- 
member that we may be obferved.” 

«© Yes, Ma’amfelle, I’m as much 
afraid of that as you are, for I believe 
I fhould be almoft as ill off; however, 
that is neither here nor there, but I’m 
fure, if you ftay in this old abbey 
another night, it will be worfe for 


¢ you; for as I faid before, I know all 


about it.” 
“« What mean you, Peter >” 


— « Why, about this {cheme that’s gO- 
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ing on. 
«© What, then, is my father ?”——=. 
Your father,” interrupted Peter; 
Lord blefs you, that is all fudge, to 


‘frighten you; your fathez, mor nobody 


elfe has ever fent after you; I-dare fay, 
he knows no more of you than the 
Pope does—not he.” Adeline looked. 


difpleafed. ‘* You trifle,” faid fhe, ‘if 
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you have any thing to tell, fay it: 
quickly ;. I am in hafte.” 
*s- Blefs. 
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“ Blcefs you, young Lady, I meant no 
harm, I hope you’re not angry; but 
I’m fure you can’t deny that your fa~ 
*¢ ther is cruel. But, as I was faying, 
the Marquis de Montalt likes you; 
and he and my mafter (Peter looked 
round) have been laying their heads 
together about you.” Adeline turned 
pale—fhe comprehended a part of the 
truth, and eagerly entreated him to pro- 
ceed. a, 

‘© They have been laying their heads 
together about you This is what 
«¢ Jacques, the Marquis’s man, tells me: 
«¢ Says he, Peter, you little know what 
‘© is going on—I could tell al! if I chofe 
‘¢ it, but it is not for thofe who are truft- 
** ed to tell again. J warrant now your 
“ mafter is clofe enough with you. 
“* Upon which I was piqued, and re- 
‘¢ folved to make him believe I could be 
‘* trufted as well as he. Perhaps not, 
‘6 fays I, perhaps I know as much as 
«© you, though I do not chule to brag 
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“* on’t; and I winked.—Do you fo? 
“* fays he, then you.are clofer than I 
‘¢ thought for. She isa fine girl, fays” 
«* he, meaning you, Ma’amfelle; but 
‘¢ fhe is nothing but a poor foundling 
“* after all—fo it does not much fignify.” 
‘I had a mind to known farther what he 
<¢ meant—fo I did not knock him down. 
‘* By feeming to know as much as he, I 
“* at laft made him difcover all, and he 
‘Ss told me—but you look pale, Sd ame 
‘* felle, are you ill? 

** No.” faid Adeline, in a tremulous 


accent, a {carcely able to fupport her- 
felf, * pray proceed.” 

“* And he told me, that the Marquis - 
‘< had been courting you a good while, 
‘¢ but you would not liften to him,.and 
“* had even pretended he would marry 
“* you, and all would not do. As for 
‘* marriage, fays I, I f{uppofe the knows 
“* the Marchionefs is alive; and ’m fure 
*€ fhe is not one for his turn upon other 
¢ terms,” 


* 
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‘© The Marchionefs is really living 
then !” faid Adeline. 
“ O yes, Ma’amlelle! we all know 
that, and I thought you had known it 
too.”—** We fhall fee that, replies 
Jacques; at leaft, I believe, that our 


<= matter will outwit her.’””—I ftared; I 


could not help it.—‘* Aye, fays he, | 
you know your mafter has agreed to 
give her up to my Lord.” | 
‘© Good God what will become of 
me?” exclaimed Adeline. 
“© Aye, Ma’amfelle, I am forry fort 
you; but hear me out. When Jacques 
faid this, I quite forgot myfelf. Til 
never belive it, faid I; Vll never be- 
lieve my mafter would be guilty of 
fuch a bafe action: he’ll not give her 
up, or I’m no Chriftian.”——“* Oh! faid 
Jacques, for that matter, I thought 
you'd known all, elfe I fhould not 
have faid a word about it. However, 
you may foon fatisfy yourfelf by going 
to the parlour door, as | have done ; 
c¢ they’re 
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“ they’re in confultation about it now, 
“© I dare fay.” 

‘© You need not repeat any more of 
‘© this converfation,” faid Adeline; but . 
“© tell me the refult of what you heard 
*€ from the parlour.” 

“ Why, Ma’amfellé, when he faid 
‘© this, | took him at his word and went 
“© to the door, where, fure enough, I 
‘S heard my mafter and the Marquis talk- 
“ing about you. They faid a great 
‘© deal, which I could make nothing of; 
“* but, at laft, I heard the Marquis fay, 
“© ‘You know the terms; on thefe terms. 
** only will I confent to bury the paft in 
*€ ob---ob---oblivion that was the 
“© word. Monfieur La Motte then told 
“© the Marquis, if he would return to 
‘ the abbey upon fuch a night, meaning: 
*‘ this very night, Ma’amfelle, every 
“* thing fhould be prepared according. 
‘© to his wifhes ; Adeline fhall then be 
‘* yours, my Lord, faid he,—you are 
‘© already acquainted with her chamber.” 

At 
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_ At thefe words, Adeline clafped her 
hands and raifed her eyes ‘to Heaven in 
filent defpair.—Peter went on. “When 
< T heard this, I could not doubt what 
«© Jacques had faid.—** Well, faid he, 
“ what do you think of it now ?”— 
‘* Why, that my mafter’s a rafcal, fays 
se J.”—** It’s well you don’t think mine 
** one too, fays he.”—* Why, as for 
‘* that matter, fays ]”————Adeline, in- 
terrupting him, inquired if he had heard 
any thing farther. ** Juft then,” faid 
Peter, ‘‘ we heard Madame La Motte 
“© come out from another room, and fo 
“© we made hafte back to the kitchen.” 

“¢ She was not prefent at this conver- 

‘© fation then ?” faid Adeline. ‘* No, 
“ Ma’amfelle, but my mafter has told 
«© her of it I warrant.” Adeline was 
almoft as much fhocked by this ap- 
parent perfidy of Madame La Motte, 
as by a knowledge of the deftru€tion 
that threatened her. After mufing 
a few 
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a few moments in extreme agitation, 
‘¢ Peter,” faid the, ‘ you have a good 
‘* heart, and feel a juft indignation at 
«© your matfter’s treachery—will you af- 
«* fift me to efcape ?” 

‘¢ Ah, Ma’amfelle! faid he, “< how 
“ can I affift you; befides, where can 
“¢ we go? I have no friends about here, 
«* no more than yourfelf. 7 

“O!” replied Adeline, in extreme 
emotion, ‘* we fly from enemies ; ftran- 
“© gers may prove friends: affift me but 
** to efcape from this foreft, and you 
<< will claim my eternal gratitude: J 
‘© have no fears beyond it.” : | 

‘© Why, as for this foreft,” replied 
Peter, ‘I am weary of it myfelf; 
es though, when we firft came, I thought 
‘* it would be fine living here, at leaft,.I 
** thought it was very different from any 
<< life I had ever lived before. But thefe 
‘© ghofts that haunt the abbey, I am no 
“* more a coward than other men, but I 
‘* don’t like them: and then there és fo 
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many ftrange reports abroad; and my 
mafter—Ithought I could have ferved 
him to the end of the world, but now 
I care not how foon I leave him, for 
his behaviour to you, Ma’amfelle.” 


‘¢ You confent, then, to affift me in 


e{caping >” faid Adeline with eager- 


nefs. 
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‘cs Why as to that, Ma’ amfelle, I 
would willingly if I knew where to 
go. To be fure, I have a fifter lives 
in Savoy, but that is a great way off: 
and I have faved a little money out 
of my wages, but oe won’t Carry us 
fuch a long journey.” ‘ 
“‘ Regard not that,” faid Adeline, 
if I was once beyond this foreft, I 
would then endeavour to take care of 
myfelf, and repay you for your Rte: 
nefs.” 
«©! as for that, Madam” 
Well, well, Peter, let us confider how 
we may efcape. This night, fay you, 


athis night—the Marquis is to reeurn?” 


« Yes, 
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*¢ Yes, Ma’amfelle, to-night about 
« dark. [have juft thoughtofa {fcheme: 
<* My matter’s horfes are grazing in the 
<* foreft, we may take one of them, and 
“¢ fend it back from the firft ftage ; but 
«© how fhall we avoid being feen? be- 
“* fides, if we go off in the day-light, he 
« will foon’ purfue and overtake us; and 
“6 if you ftay till night, the Marquis will 
<¢ be come, and then there is no chance. 
<‘ If they mifs us both at the fame time 
‘© too, they'll guefs how it is, and fet off 
“¢ directly. Could not you contrive to 
“< go firft and wait for me till the hurly- 
“‘ burly’s over? Then, while they’re 
** fearching in the place under ground 
“© for vou, 1 can flip away, and we fhould 
“‘ be out of their reach, before they 
‘¢ thought of purfuing us.” 

Adeline agreed to the truth of all this, 
and was fomewhat furprized at Peter’s 
fagacity. She inquired if he knew of 
any place in the neighbourhood of the 
abbey, where fhe could remain con- 
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cealed till he came with ahorfe. ‘Why 
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yes, Madam, there is a place, now I 
think of it, where you may be fafe 
enough, for nobody goes near: but 
they fay it’s haunted, and, perhaps, 
you would not like to go there.” Ade- 


line, remembering the laft night, was 
fomewhat ftartled at this intelligence ; 
but a fenfe of her prefent danger preffed 
again upon her mind, and overcame 
every other apprehenfion. ‘ Where is 


6¢ 


this place?” faid fhe; ‘* if it will can- 
ceal me, I fhall not hefitate to go.” 

‘¢ Tt is an old tomb that ftands in the 
thickeft part of the foreft about a quar- 
ter of a mile off the neareft way, and 
almoft a mile the other. When my 
matter ufed to hide himfelf fo much in 
the foreft, I have followed him fome- 
where thereabouts, but I did not find 
out the tomb till vother day. How- 
ever, that’s neither here nor there; if 
you dare venture to it, Ma’amfelle, P’ll 
fhew you the neareft way.” So faying, 
Voi. II: F he 
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he pointed to a winding path on the 
right. Adeline, having looked round, 
without perceiving any perfon near, di- 
rected Peter to lead her to the tomb. 
They purfued the path, till turning intoa 
gloomy romantic part of the foreft, al- 
moft impervious to the rays of the fun, 
they came to the {pot whither Louis had 
formerly traced his father. 

The ftillnefs and folemnity of the {cene 
{truck awe upon the heart of Adeline, 
who paufed, and furveyed it for fome 
time in filence. At length, Peter led ber 
into the interior part of the ruin, to 
which they defcended by feveral fteps. 
«© Some old abbot,” faid he, ** was for- 
‘¢ merly buried here, as the Marquis’s 
‘¢ people fay ; and it’s like enough that 
‘© he belonged tothe abbey yonder. But 
“© Y don’t {ce why he fhould take it in his 
6° he»d to walk ; be was not murdered, 
&* furely ?” 

ss { hope not,” faid Adeline. 

<¢ That’s 
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‘¢ That’s more than can be faid for all 
‘¢ that lies buried at the abbey though, 
“° and” Adeline interrupted him; 
‘s Hark! furely, I hear a noife ;” faid 
fhe: ‘© Heaven protect us from difco- 
“6 very!” They liftened, but all was 
ftill, and they wenton. Peter opened a 
low door, and they entered upon a dark 
paflage, frequently obftructed by loofe 
fragments of ftone, and along which 
they moved with caution. ‘* Whither 
“© are we going?” faid Adeline— 
‘¢ I fcarcely know myfelf,” faid Peter, 
‘¢ for I never was fo far before ; but the 
‘© place feems quiet enough.” Some- 
thing obftructed his way; it was a door, 
which yielded to his hand, and difco- 
vered a kind of cell, obfcurely feen by 
the twilight admitted through a grate 
above. A partial gleam fhot athwart the 


place, leaving the greateft part of it in 


fhadow. | 
Adeline fighed as fhe furveyed it. 
“© This is a frightful fpot,” faid fhe ; 
Fa ‘© but 
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but if it will afford mea fhelter, it is a 
palace. Remember, Peter, that my 
peace and honour depend upon your 
faithfulnefs ; be both difcrete and re- 
folute. In the dufk of the evening I 
can pafs from the abbey with leaft 


‘ danger of being obferved, and in this 


cell I will wait your arrival. As foon 
as Monfieur and Madame La Motte 
are engaged in fearching the vaults, 
you will bring here a horfe; three 
knocks upon the tomb fhall inform me 
of your arrival. For Heaven’s fake 


be cautious, and be punctual.” 


1 ol Ma’amfelle, let come what 
may.” 
They re-afcended to the foreft, and 


Adeline, fearful of obfervation, directed 
Peter to run firft to the abbey, and invent 
fome excufe for his abfence, if he had 
been miffed. When fhe was again 
alone, fhe yielded to a flood of tears, and 
indulged the excefs of her diftrefs. She 


faw 
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faw herfelf without friends, without rela- 
tions, forlorn, deftitute, and abandoned 
to the worft of evils. Betrayed by the 
very perfons, to whofe comfort fhe had 
fo long adminiftered, whom fhe had 
loved as her protectors, and revered as 
her parents! Thefe reflections touched 
her heart with the moft afflicting fenfa- 
tions, and the fenfe of her immediate 
danger. was for a while abforbed in the 
grief occafioned by a difcovery of fuch. 
guilt in others. 

At length fhe roufed all her forieade, 
and turning towards the abbey, endea- 
voured to await with patience the hour of 
evening, and to fuftain an appearance of 
compofure in the prefence of Monfieur 
and Madame La Motte. For the prefent 
fhe wifhed to avoid feeing either of them, 
doubting her ability to difguife her emo- 
tions; having reached the abhey, fhe 
therefore paffed on to her chamber. 
Here fhe endeavoured to direct her atten- 
tion to indifferent fubjects, but in vain; 

a the 
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the danger of her fituation, and the fe- 
vere difappointment fhe had received, in 
the character of thofe whom the had fo 
much efteemed, and even loved, prefled 
hard upon herthoughts. Toa generous 
mind few circumftances are more afflict- 
ing than a difcovery of perfidy in thofe 
whom we have trufted, even though it 
may fail of any abfolute inconvenience to 
ourfelves. The behaviour of Madame 
La Motte in thus, by concealment, con- 
fpiring to her deftruction, particularly 
fhocxed her. 
‘¢ How has my imagination deceived 
“¢ me!” faid fhe; ** what a picture did 
“¢ it draw of the goodnefs of the world ! 
‘© And muft I then believe that every 
‘* body is cruel and deceitful ? No—let 
< me ftill be deceived, and ftill fuffer, 
‘¢ rather than be condemned to a ftate of 
“* fuch wretched fufpicion.” She now 
_endeavoured to extenuate the conduct of 
Madame La Motte, by attributing it to 
a fear of her hufband. “* She dare -not 
| “* oppofe 
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‘© oppofe his will,” faid fhe, ‘elfe fhe 
‘© would warn me of my danger, and 
‘< affift me to efcape from it. No—I 
«© will never believe her capable of con- 
“< fpiring myruin. ‘Terror alone keeps 
“© her filent.” 

Adeline was fomewhat comforted by 
this thought. The benevolence of her 
heart taught her, in this inftance, to fo- 
phifticate. She perceived not, that by 
afcribing the conduct of Madame La 
Motte to terror, fhe only foftened the 
degree of her guilt, imputing it to a mo- 
tive lefs depraved, but not lefs felfith. 
She remained in her chamber till fum- 
moned to dinner, when, drying her tears, 
fhe defcended with faltering fteps and a 
palpitating heart to the parlour. When 
fhe faw La Motte, in fpite of all her ef- 
forts, fhe trembled and grew pale: fhe 
could not behold, even with apparent in- 
difference, the man who fhe knew had 
deftined her to deftruction. He ob- 
ferved her emotion, and inquiring if fhe 

F4 was 
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was ill, fhe faw the danger to which her 
agitation expofed her. Fearful left La 
Motte fhould fufpect its true caufe, fhe 
rallied all her fpirits, and, with a look of 
complacency, an{wered fhe was well. 
During dinner fhe preferved a degree 
of compofure, that effectually concealed 
the varied anguilh of her heart. When 
fhe Jooked at La Moote, terror and in- 
dignation were her predominant feel- 
ings; but when fhe regarded Madame 
La Motte, it was otherwife; gratitude 
for her former tendernefs had long been 
confirmed into affection, and her heart 


now {welled with the bitternefs of grief 


and difappointment. Madame La Motte 
appeared depreffed, and faid little. La 
Motte feemedanxiousto preventthought, 
by affuming a fictiious and unnatural 
gaiety: he laughed and talked, and 
threw off frequent bunipers of wine: it 
was the mirth of defperation. Madame 
became alarmed, and would have re- 
{trained him, but he perfifted in his li- 
4 bations 
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bations to Bacchus till reflection feemed 
to be almoft overcome. 

Madame La Matte, fearful that in the 
carelefInefs of the prefent moment he 
might betray himfelf, withdrew with 
Adeline to another room. Adeline recol- 
Jected the happy hours fhe once paffed 
with her, when confidence banifhed re- 
ferve, and fympathy and efteem dictated 
the fentiments of friendfhip : now thofe 
hours were gone for ever; fhe could no 
longer unbofom her griefs to Madame La 
Motte; no longer even efteem her. Yet, 
notwithftanding alt the danger to which 
fhe was expofed by the criminal filence 
of the latter, fhe could not converfe with 
her, confcioufly for the laft time, withouts 
feeling a degree of forrow, which wif- 
dom may call weaknefs, but to which 
benevolence will allow a fofter name. 

Madame La Motte, in her converfa- 
tion, appeared to labour undcr an almoft 
equal opprefion with Adeline: her 

F 5 thoughts 
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thoughts were abftracted from the fubject 
of difcourfe, and there were long and fre- 
quent intervals of filence. Adeline more 
than once caught her gazing with a look 
of tendernefs upon her, and faw her eyes 
fill with tears. By this circumftance fhe 
was fo much affected, that fhe was feveral 
times upon the point of throwing herfelf 
at her feet, and imploring her pity and 
protection. Cooler reflection fhewed her 
the extravagance and danger of this con- 
duct: fhe fuppreffed her emotions, but 
they at length compelled her to with- 


draw from the prefence of Madame La 


Motte. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER X. 


Thou ! to whom the world unknown 

With all its fhadowy fhapes is fhown ;' 

Who feeft appall’d th’ unreal fcene, 

While fancy lifts the veil between ; 

Ah, Fear! ah, frantic Fear! 

I fee, I fee thee near! 

I know thy hurry’d ftep, thy haggard eye! 

Like thee I ftart, like thee diforder’d fly! 
COLLINS, 


ADELINE anxioufly watched from 
her chamber window the fun fet behind 
the diftant hills, and the time of her de- 
parture draw nigh: it fet with uncom- 
mon fplendour, and threw a fiery gleam 
athwart the woods, and upon fome {cat- 
tered fragments of the ruins, which fhe 
could not gaze upon. with indifference. 
ues ay probably, again fhall I fee the 
F 6 ‘© fun 
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© fun fink below thofe hills,” faid fhe, 
© or ilJumine this fcene! Where fhall I 
«¢ be when next it fets—where this time 
* to-morrow? funk, perhaps, in mifery!” 
She wept to the thought. ‘** A few 
«* hours,” refumed Adeline, * and the 
‘© Marquis will arrive—a few hours, and 
«¢ this abbey will bea {cene of confufion 
‘* and tumult: every eye will be in 
<¢ fearch of me, every recefs will be ex- 
« plored.” Thefe reflections infpired 
her with new terror, and increafed her 
- impatience to be gone. 

Twilight gradually came on, and fhe 
now thought it fufficiently dark to ven- 
ture forth; but, before fhe went, fhe 
kneeled down and addrefied humfelf to 
Heaven. She implored fupport and 
protection, and committed herfelf to the 
care of the God of mercies. Having 
done this, fhe quitted her chamber, and 
paffed with cautious fteps down the wind- 


ing ftaircafe. No perfon appeared, and — 


fhe proceeded through the door of the 
| ° " tower 


her— 
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tower into the foreft. She looked’around ; 
the gloom of evening obfcured every 
object. | 
With a trembling heart the fought the 
path pointed out by Peter, which led to 
the tomb; having found it, fhe paffed 
along forlorn and terrified. Often did 
fhe ftart asthe breeze fhook the light 
leaves of the trees, or as the bat flitted 
by, gamboling in the twilight; and often, 
as fhe looked back towards the abbey, 
thought fhe diftinguifhed, amid the 
deepening gloom, the figures of men. 
Having proceeded fome way, fhe fud- 
denly heard the feet of horfes, and foon 
after a found of voices, among which 
fhe: diftinguifhed that of the Marquis: 
they feemed to come from the quarter 
fhe was approaching, and evidently ad- 
vanced. Terror for fome minutes ar- 
refted her fteps; fhe ftood in a ftate of 
dreadful hefitation : to proceed was to 


run into the hands of the Marquis; to 
| return 
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return was to fall into the power of La 
Motte. 

After remaining for fome time uncer- 
tain whither to fly, the founds fuddenly 
took a different direction, and the party 
wheeled towards the abbey. Adeline had 
a fhort ceffation of terror. She now un- 


derftood that the Marquis had paffed | 


this fpot only in his way to the abbey, 
and fhe haftened to fecrete herfelf in the 
ruin. At length, after much difficulty, 
fhe reached it, the deep fhades almofl 
concealing it from her fearch. She paufed 
at the entrance, awed by the folemnity 
that reigned within, and the utter dark- 
nefs of the place; at length fhe deter- 
mined to watch without till Peter fhould 
arrive. ‘* If any perfon approaches,” {aid 
fhe, ‘* I can hear them before they can 
‘* fee me, and I can then fecrete myfelf 
€¢ in the cell.” 


She leaned againft a fragment of the 
tomb in trembling expetation, and, as - 
fhe liftened, no. found broke the filence: 


of 
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of the hour. The ftate of her mind can 
only be imagined, by confidering that 
upon the prefent time turned the crifis 
of her fate. ** They have now,” thought 
fhe, ‘* difcovered my flight; even now 
“© they are feeking me in every part of 
‘© the abbey. I hear their dreadful 
“* voices call me; I fee their eager 
** looks.” ‘The power of imagination 
-almoft overcame her. While the yet 
~ looked around, fhe faw lights moving at 
a diftance; fometimes they glimmered 
between the trees, and fometimes they 
totally difappeared. 

They feemed to be in a direction with 
the abbey; and fhe now remembered, 
that in the morning fhe had feen a part 
of the fabric through an opening in the 
foreft. She had, therefore, no doubt 
that the lights fhe faw proceeded from - 
people in fearch of her; who, the feared, 
not finding her at the abbey, might di- 
rect their fteps towards the tomb. Her 


place of refuge now feemed too near 
her 
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her enemies to be fafe, and the would 
have fled to a more diftant part of the 
foreft, but recollected that Peter would 
not know where to find her. 

While thefe thoughts paffed over her 
mind, fhe heard diftant voices in the 
wind, and was haftening to conceal her- 
felf in the cell, when fhe obferved the 
lights fuddenly difappear. All was foon 
after hufhed in filence and darknefs, yet 
fhe endeavoured to find the way to the 
cell, She remembered the fituation of 
the outer door and of the paflage, and 
having paffed thefe the unclofed the door 
of the cell. Within it was utterly dark. 
She trembled violently, but entered ; 
and, having felt about the walls, at 
length feated herfelf on a projection of 
ftone. | oe 

She here again addreffed herfelf to 
Heaven, and endeavoured to re-animate 
her {pirits till Peter fhould arrive. Above 
half an hour elapfed in this gloomy re- 
ecfs, and no found foretold his approach. 

: Her 
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Her fpirits funk, fhe feared fome part of 
their plan was difcovered, or interrupted, 
and that he was detained by La Motte. 
This conviction operated fometimes fo 
ftrongly upon her fears, as to urge her to 
quit the cell alone, and feek in flight her 
only chance of efcape. | 

While this defign was fluctuating in 
her mind, fhe diftinguifhed through the 
erate above a clattering of hoofs. The 
noife approached, and at length ftopped 


_ atthe tomb. In the fucceeding moment 


fhe heard three ftrokes of a whip; her 
- heart beat, and for fome moments her 
agitation was fuch, that fhe made no ef- 
fort to quit the cell. The ftrokes were 
repeated: fhe now roufed her fpirits, 
and, ftepping forward, afcended to the 
foreft. She called ** Peter;” for the 
deep gloom would not permit her to dif- 
tinguifh either man or horfe. She was 
quickly anfwered, «© Huth! Ma’amfelle, 
‘¢ our voices will betray us.” 


They 
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They mounted and rode off as faft as 
the darknefs would permit. Adeline’s 
heart revived at every ftep they took. 
She inquired what had pafled at the 
abbey, and how he had contrived to get 
away. ‘ Speak foftly, Ma’amfelle ; 
‘© you'll know all by and bye, but I 
‘¢ can’t tell younow.” He had {carcely 
fpoke ere they faw lights move along at 
a diftance; and coming now to a more 
open part of the foreft, he fat off ona full 
gallop, and continued the pace till the 
horfe could hold it no longer. They 
looked back, and no lights appearing, 
Adeline’s terror fubfided. She inquired 
again what had paffed at the abbey, 
when her flight was difcovered. ‘* You 
‘¢ may fpeak without fear of being 


‘* heard,” faid fhe; ‘* we are gone be- 


«© yond their reach I hope.” 

«© Why, Ma’amfelle,” faid he, ‘* you 

had not been gone long before the 

«© Marquis arrived, and Monfieur La 

*¢ Motte then found out you was fled. 
Upon 
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** Upon this a great rout there was, and 
** he talked a great deal with the Mar- 
‘* quis.” 

‘© Speak louder,” faid Adeline; «* I 
‘* cannot hear you.” 

“* I will, Ma’amfelle.” 

<* Oh Heavens! ” interrupted Ade- 
line, ‘© What voice is this? It is not 
‘© Peter’s. For. God’s fake tell me who 
‘< you are, and whither I am going >” 

<* You'll know that foon enough, 
‘¢ young lady,” anfwered the ftranger, 
for it was indeed not Peter; “‘I am 
‘* taking you where my mafter ordered.” 
Adeline, not doubting he was the Mar- 
quis’s fervant, attempted to leap to the 
ground, but the man, difmounting, bound 
her to the horfe. One feeble ray of hope 
at length beamed upon her mind: fhe 
endeavoured to foften the man to pity, 
and pleaded with all the genuine elo- 
quence of diftrefs ; but he underftood his 
intereft too well to yield even for a mo- 
ment to the compaffion, which, in fpite of 

| hime 
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himfelf, her artlefs fupplication infpired. 
—She now refigned herfelf to defpair, 
and, in paffive filence, fubmitted to her 
fate. ‘They continued thus to travel, till 
a {ftorm of rain, accompanied by thun- 
der and lightning, drove them to the 
covert of athick grove. The man be- 
lieved this a fafe fituation, and Adeline 
was now too carelefs of life to attempt 
convincing him of his error. The ftorm 
was violent and long; but as foon as it 
abated they fat off on full gallop ; and 
having continued to travel for about two 
hours, they came to the borders of the 
foreft, and, foon after, to a high lonely 
wall, which Adeline could jut diftinguifh 
by the moon-light, which now ftreamed 
through the parting cloud. 

Here they ftopped3 the man dif- 
mounted, and having opened a {mall 
door in the wall, he unbound Adeline, 
who fhrieked, though involuntarily and 
In vain, aS he took her from the horfe. 
The door opened upon a narrow paflage, 

dimly 
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dimly lighted by a lamp, which hung at 
the farther end. He led her on; they 
came to another door; it opened and 
difclofed a magnificent faloon, {plendidly 
illuminated, and fitted up in the moft 
airy and elegant tafte. 

The walls were painted in frefco, re- 
prefenting fcenes from Ovid, and hung 
above with filk drawn up in feftoons and 
richly fringed. The fofas were of a filk 
to fuit the hangings. From the centre of 
the ceiling, which exhibited a f{cene from 
the Armida of Taffo, defcended a filver 
Jamp of Etrufcan form: it diffufed a 
blaze of light, that, reflected from large 
pier glaffes, completely illuminated the 
faloon. Bufts of Horace, Ovid, Ana- 
creon, Tibullus, and Petronius Arbiter, 
adorned the receffes, and ftands of flow- 
ers, placed in Etrufcan vafes, breathed 
the moft delicious perfume. In the mid- 
dle of the apartment ftood a {mall table, 
{pread with a collation of fruits, ices, and 
liquors. No perfon appeared. The 

whole 
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whole feemed the work of enchantment, 
and rather refembled the palace of a fairy 

than any thing of human conformation. 
Adeline was aftonifhed, and inquired 
where fhe was, but the man refufed to 
anfwer her queftions, and, having defired 
her to take fome refrefhment, left her. 
She walked to the windows, from which 
a gleam of moon-light difcovered to her 
an extenfive garden, where groves and 
lawns, and water glittering in the moon- 
beam, compofed a fcenery of varied and 
romantic beauty. ‘* What can this 
‘© mean !” faid fhe; ** Is this a charm 
“© to lure me to deftruction? She en- 
deavoured, with a hope of efcaping, to 
open the windows, but they were all 
faftened: fhe next attempted feveral . 
doors, and found them alfo fecured. 
Perceiving all chance of efcape was re- 
moved, fhe remained for fome time given 
up to forrow and reflection ; but was at 
length drawn from her reverie by the 
notes of foft mufic, breathing fuch dulcet 
and 
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and entrancing founds, as fufpended 
grief, and waked the foul to tendernefs 
and penfive pleafure. Adeline liftened 
in furprize, and infenfibly became foothed 
and interefted ; a tender melancholy ftole 
upon her heart, and fubdued every 
harfher feeling : but the moment the 
{train ceafed; the enchantment diffolved, 
and fhe returned to a fenfe of her fitu- 
ation. 
Again the mufic founded—— 


“© Mufic fuch as charmeth fleep’”—— 


And again fhe gradually yielded to its 
{weet magic. A female voice, accom- 
panied by a lute, a hautboy, and a few 
other inftruments, now gradually {welled 
into a tone fo exquifite, as raifed atten- 
tion into ecftacy. It funk by degrees, 
and touched a few fimple notes with pa- 
thetic foftnefs, when the meafure was 
fuddenly changed, and 1n a gay and airy 
melody Adeline diftinguifhed the follow- 
ing words : 

SONG. 
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Life’s a varied, bright illufion, — 
Joy and forrow—light and fhade ; 

Turn from forrow’s dark fuffufion, 
Catch the pleafures ere they fade. 


Fancy paints with hues unreal, 
Smile of blifs, and forrow’s mood ; 
If they both are but ideal, 
Why reject the feeming good ? 


Hence! no more! ’tis Wifdom calls ye, 
Bids ye court Time’s prefent aid ; 

_ The future truft not—hope enthrals ye, 

«* Catch the pleafures ere they fade.”’ 


The. mufic ceafed, but the found fill 
vibrated on her imagination, and the 
was funk in the pleafing languor they 
_ had infpired, when the door opened, and 
the Marquis de Montalt appeared. He 
approached the fofa where Adeline fat, 
and addreffed her, but fhe heard not his 
voice—fhe had fainted. He endeavour- 
ed to recover her, and at length. fuc- 
ceeded ; but when fhe unclofed her eyes, 

and see beheld him, fhe relapfed into 
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a ftate of infenfibility, and having in 
yain tried various methods to reftore her, 
he was obliged to call affiftance. Two 
young women entered, and, when fhe 
began to revive, he left them to prepare 
her for his re-appearance. When Ade- 
line perceived that the Marquis was 
gone, and that fhe was in the care of 
women, her fpirits gradually returned ; 
fhe Icoked at her attendants, and was 
furprifed to fee fo much elegance and 
beauty. | | 

Some endeavour fhe made to intereft 
their pity, but they feemed wholly in- 
fenfible to her diftrefs, and began to 
talk of the Marquis in terms of the 
higheft admiration. They affured her it 
would be her own fault if fhe was not 
happy, and advifed her to appear fo in 
his prefence. It was with the utmoft 
difficulty that Adeline forbore to ex- 
prefs the difdain which was rifing to her 
lips, and that fhe liftened to their dif- 
courie in fence. But fhe faw the in- 
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convenience and fruitlef{nefs of oppofi- 
tion, and fhe commanded her feelings. 

They were thus proceeding in their 
praifes of the Marquis, when he himfelf 
appeared, and, waving his hand, they 
immediately quitted the apartment. 
Adeline beheld him with a kind of mute 
defpair, while he approached and took 
her hand, which fhe haftily withdrew, 
and turning from him with a look of un- 
utterable diftrefs, burft into tears. He 
was for fome time filent, and appeared 
foftened by her anguifh. But again 
- approaching, and addrefling her in a 
gentle voice, he entreated her pardon 
for the ftep, which defpair, and, as he 
called it, love had prompted. She was 
too much abforbed in grief to reply, till 
he folicited a return of his love, when 
-forrow yielded to indignation, and fhe 
reproached him with his conduct. He 
pleaded that he had long loved and 
fought her upon honourable terms, and 
his offer of thofe terms he began to re- 
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peat, but, raifing his eyes towards Ade 
line, he faw in her looks the contempt 
which he was confcious he deferved. 
* For a moment he was confulcd, and 
feemed to underftand both that his plan 
was difcovered and his perfon defpifed ; 
but foon refuming his ufual command 
of feature, he again preffed his fuit, and 
folicited her love. A little reflection 
fhewed Adeline the danger of exafpe- 
rating his pride, by an avowal of the 
contempt which his pretended offer of 
marriage excited; and fhe thought it 
not improper, upon an occafion in which 
the honour and peace of her life was 
concerned, to yield fomewhat to the 
policy of diffimulation. She faw that 
her only chance of efcaping his defigns 
depended upon delaying them, and fhe 
now wifhed him to believe her ignorant 
that the Marchionefs was living, and 
that his offers were delufive. | 
He obferved her paufe, and, in the 
eagernefs to turn her hefitation to his 
G2 ~ advan- 
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advantage, renewed his propofal with 
increafed vehemence.—* To-morrow 
‘¢ fhall unite us, lovely Adeline; to- 
‘¢ morrow you fhall confent to become 
‘¢ the Marchionefs de Montalt. You 
<¢ will then return my love and” 

“* ‘You mutt firft deferve my efteem, 
«¢ my Lord.” 

“ I will—I do deferve it. Are you 
** not now in my power, and do IJ not 
‘¢ forbear to take advantage of your 
<¢ fituation? Do I not make you the 
<¢ moft honourable propofals ?”— Ade- 
line fhuddered : ** If you with I fhould 
‘<¢ efteem you, my Lord, endeavour, if 
“«* poffible, to make me forget by what 
<‘ means I came into your power; if 
‘* your views are, indeed, honourable, 
<¢ prove them fo by releafing me from 
“¢ my confinement.” — 

‘© Can you then wifh, lovely Adeline, 
‘< to fly from him who adores you?” re- 
plied the Marquis, with a ftudied air of 
tendernefs. ‘* Why will you exact fo 
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‘¢ fevere a proof of my difintereftednefs, a 
‘¢ difintereftednefs which is not confiftent 
‘© with love? No, charming Adeline, 
‘¢ Jet me at leaft have the pleafure of be- 
‘¢ holding you, till the bonds of the 
‘¢ church fhail remove every obftacle to 
“my love. To-morrow” 
_ Adeline faw the danger to which fhe 
was now expofed, and interrupted him. 
‘© Deferve my efteem, Sir, and then you 
*s will obtain it: asa firft ftep towards 
‘© which, liberate me. from a confine- 
‘© ment that obliges me to lcok cn you 
** only with terror and averfion. How 
“* can I believe your profeffions of love, 
‘¢ while you fhew that you have no in- 
‘* tereft in my happinefs:” Thus did 
Adeline, to whom the arts and the prac- 
tice of diffimulation were hitherto equally 
unknown, condefcend to make ule of 
them in difguifing her indignation and 
contempt. But though thefe arts were 
adopted only for the purpofe of felf-pre- 
fervation, fhe ufed them with reluctance, 
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and almoft with abhorrence ; for her mind 
was habitually impregnated with the love 
of virtue, in thought, word, and action, 
and, while her end in ufing them was 
certainly good, fhe fearcely thought that 
end could juftify the means 
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The Marquis perfifted in his fophiftry. 
Can you doubt the reality of that 
love, which, to obtain you, has urged 
me to rifque your difpleafure ? But 
have I not confulted your happinefs, 
even in the very ‘conduct which you 


condemn? I have removed you from. 


a folitary and defolate ruin to a gay 
and {plendid villa, where every luxury 
is at your command, and where every 
perfon fhall be obedient to yourwifhes.” 
‘© My firft with is to go hence,” faid 


Adeisne ; ‘ I entreat, I conjure you, 
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my Lord, no longer to detain me. I 
am a friendlefs and wretched orphan, 
expofed to many evils, and, I fear, 
abandoned to misfortune: I do not 
wifh to be rude; but allow me to 

fav, 
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“ fay, that no mifery can exceed that I — 
<¢ fhall feel in remaining here, or, in- 
«¢ deed, in being any where purfued by 
‘© the offers you make me!” Adeline 
had now forgot her policy: tears pre- 
vented her from proceeding, and fhe 
turned away her face to hide her emo- 
tion. 

‘¢ By Heaven! Adeline, you do me 
‘© wrong,” faid the Marquis, rifing from 
his feat, and feizing her hand; * I love, 
** T adore you; yet you doubt my paf- 
“ fion, and are infenfible to my “ows. 
“¢ Every pleafure poffible to be enjoyed 
«¢ within thefe walls you fhall partake, 
‘© but beyond them you fhall not go.” 
She difengaged her hand, and in filent 
anguifh walked to a diftant part of the 
faloon; deep fighs burft from her heart, 
and, almoft fainting, fhe leaned on a 
window frame for fupport. 

The Marquis followed her; ** Why: 
“¢ thus obftinately perfift in refufing to 
“© be happy?” faid he; recollect 
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« the propofal I have made you, and 
«© accept it, while it is yet in your power. 
‘© To-morrow aprieft fhall joinour hands 
«¢ — Surely, being, as you are, in my 
« power, it muft be your intereft to 
“© confent to this?” Adeline could an- 
fwer only by tears; fhe defpaired of 
foftening his heart to pity, and feared 
to exafperate his pride by difdain. He 
now led her, and fhe fuffered him, to a 
feat near the banquet, at which he preff- 
ed her to partake of a variety of confec- 
tionaries, particularly of fome liquors, 
of which he himfelf drank freely; Ade- 
line accepted only of a peach. 

And now the Marquis, who inter- 
preted her filence into a fecret com- 
pliance with his propofal, refumed all 
_ his gaity and fpirit, while the long and 
ardent regards he beftowed on Adeline, 
overcame her with confufion and in- 
dignation. In the midft of the banquet, 
foft mufic again founded the moft ten- 
der and impaffioned airs; but its effect 

on 
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on Adeline was now loft, her mind being 
too much embarraffed and diftrefled by 
the prefence of the Marquis, to admit 
even the foothings of harmony. A fong 
was now heard, written with that fort of 
impotent art, by which fome voluptuous 
poets believe they can at once conceal 
and recommend the principles of vice. 
Adeline received it with contempt and 
difpleafure, and the Marquis, perceiving 
its effect, prefently made a fign for ano- 
ther compofition, which, adding the 
force of poetry to the charms of mufic, 
might withdraw her mind from the 
prefent fcene, and enchant it in fweet 
delirium. 
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In the fightlefs air I dwell, 
On the floping fun-beams play ; 
Delve the cavern’s inmoft cell, 
Where never yet did day-light ftray : 


Dive beneath the green fea waves, 
And gambol in the briny deeps ; 
Skim ev’ry fhore that Neptune laves, 
_ From Lapland’s plains to India’s fteeps. 


Oft I mount with rapid force 

Above the wide earth’s fhadowy zone; 
Follow the day-ftar’s fla&ing courfe 

Through realms of {pace to thought unknown: 


And liften oft celeftial founds 

That {well the air unheard of men, . 
As I watch my nightly rounds 

O’er woody fteep, and filent.glen. 


Under the fhade of waving trees, 
On the green bank of fountain clear, 
At penfive eve I fit at eafe, 
"While dying mufic murmurs near, 


And oft, on point of airy clift, 
That hangs upon the weftern main, 
I watch the gay tints pafling fwift, 
And twilight veil the liquid plain. 
Then 
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Then, when the breeze has funk away, 
And ocean {fcarce is heard to lave, 

_ For me the fea-nymphs foftly play 

Their dulcet fhells beneath the wave. 


Their dulcet fhells! I hear them now, 
Slow {wells the ftrain upon mine ear; 

Now faintly falls—now warbles low, 
Till rapture melts into a tear. 


The ray that filvers o’er the dew, 
And trembles through the leafy fhade, 
And tints the fcene with fofter hue, 
Calls me to rove the lonely glade; 


Or hie me to fome ruin’d tower, 
Faintly fhewn by moon-light gleam, 
Where the lone wanderer owns my power 
In fhadows dire that fubftance feem ; 


In thrilling founds that murmur woe, 

And paufing filence make more dread; 
In mufic breathing from below 

Sad folemn ftrains, that wake the dead. 


Unfeen I move—unknown am fear’d! 
Fancy’s wildeft dreams I weave; 

And oft by bards my voice is heard 
To die along the gales of eve, 
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When the voice ceafed, a mournful 
firain, played with exquifite expreffion, 
founded from a diftant horn; fometimes 
the notes floated on the air in foft un- 
dulations—now they fwelled into full 
and fweeping melody, and now died 
faintly into filence: when again they 
rofe and trembled in founds fo fweetly 
tender, as drew tears from Adeline, 
and exclamations of rapture from the 
Marquis. _ He threw his arm round her, 
and would have preffled her towards 
him, but fhe liberated herfelf from his 
embrace, and with a look, on which 
was impreffed the firm dignity of virtue, 


yet touched with forrow, fhe awed him 


to forbearance. Confcious of a fupe- 
riority, which he was afhamed to ac- 
knowledge, and endeavouring to defpife 
the influence which he could not refift, 
he ftood for a moment the flave of 
virtue, though the votary of vice. Soon, 
however, he recovered his confidence, 
and began to plead his love; when Ade- 
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line, no longer animated by the fpitit fhe 
had lately fhewn, and finking beneath the 
langour and fatigue which the various and 
violent agitations of her mind produced, 

entreated he would leave her to repofe, 
The palenefs of her countenance, 
and the tremulous tone of her voice, 
were too expreffive to be mifunderftood ; 
and the Marquis, bidding her remember 
to-morrow, with fome hefitation, with- 
drew. The moment fhe was alone, fhe 
yielded to the burfting anguifh of her 
heart, and was fo abforbed in grief, that 
it was fome time before fhe perceived 
fhe was in the prefence of the young 
women, who had lately attended her, 
and had entered the faloon foon after 
the Marquis quitted it: they came to 
conduct her to her chamber. She fol- 
lowed them for fome time in filence, 
till, prompted by defperation, fhe again 
endeavoured to awaken their compaf- 
fion: but again the praifes of the Mar- 
quis were repeated, and perceiving that 
: all 
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all attempts to intereft them in her fa-- 


vour were in vain, fhe difmiffed them. 
She fecured the door through which 
they had departed, and then, in the 
languid hope of difcovering fome means 
of efcape, fhe furveyed her chamber. 
The airy elegance with which it was 
fitted up, and the luxurious accommo- 
dations with which it abounded, feemed 
defigned to fafcinate the imagination, 
and to feduce the heart. The hangings 
were of ftraw-coloured filk, adorned 
with a variety of landfcapes and hiftori- 
cal paintings, the fubjects of which par- 
took of the voluptuous character of the 


owner; the chimney-piece, of Parian | 


‘marble, was ornamented with feveral 
repofing figures from the antique. The 
bed was of filk the colour of the hang- 
ings, richly fringed with purple and fil- 
ver, and the head made in form of a 
canopy. ‘The fteps, which were placed 
near the bed to affift in afcending it, were 
fupported by Cupids, apparently of folid 

filver, 
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filver. China vafes, filled with perfume, 
ftood in feveral of the receffes, upon 
ftands of the fame ftructure as the toilet, 
which was magnificent, and ornamented 
with a variety of trinkets. 

Adeline threw a tranfient look upon 
thefe various objects, and proceeded to 
examine the windows, which defcended 
to the floor, and opened into balconies 
towards the garden fhe had feen from 
the faloon. They were now faftened, 
and her efforts to move them were in- 
effectual; at length fhe gave up the at- 
tempt. A door next attracted her no- 
tice, which fhe found was not faftened; 
it opened upon a dreffing clofet, to which 
fhe defcended by a few fteps: two win- 
dows appeared, fhe haftened towards 
them; one refufed to yield, but her heart 
beat with fudden joy when the other 
opened to her touch. 

In the tranfport of the moment, fhe 
forgot that its diftance from the ground 
might yet deny the efcape fhe meditated. 

: | She 
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She returned to lock the door of the clo- 
fet, to prevent a furprize, which, how- 
ever, was unneceffary, that of the bed- 
room being already fecured. She now 
looked out from the window; the garden 
lay before her, and fhe perceived that 
the window, which defcended to the 
floor, was fo near the ground, that fhe 
might jump from it with eafe: almoft 
in the moment fhe perceived this, fhe 
fprang forward and alighted fafely in an 
-extenfive garden, refembling more an 
Englifh pleafure ground, than a seica of 
French parterres. 

Thence fhe had little doubt of efca- 
ping, either by fome broken fence, or 
low part of the wall; the tripped lightly 
along, for hope played round her heart. 
The clouds of the late ftorm were now 
difperfed, and the moon-light, which 
flept on the lawns and fpangled the flow- 
erets, yet heavy with rain-drops, afforded 
her a diftinct view of the furrounding {ce- 
nery. She followed the direction of the 
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high wall that adjoined the chateau, till 
it was concealed from her fight by a thick 
wildernefs, fo entangled with boughs 
and obfcured by darknefs, that fhe fared 
to enter, and turned afide into a walk on 
the right; it conducted her to the margin 
of a lake overhung with lofty trees. 

The moon-beams dancing upon the 
waters, that with gentle undulation 
played along the fhore, exhibited a {cene 
of tranquil beauty, which would have 
foothed an heart lefs agitated than was 
that of Adeline: fhe fighed as fhe tran- 
* fiently furveyed it, and paffed haftily on 
in fearch of the garden wall, from which 
fhe had now ftrayed a confiderable way. 
After wandering for fome time through 
alleys and over lawns, without meeting 
with any thing like a boundary to the 
erounds, fhe again found herfelf at the 
lake, and now traverfed its border with 
the footfteps” of defpair:—tears rolled 
down her cheeks. The fcene around 
exhibited only images of peace and de- 

light; 
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light; every objet feemed to repofe; 
not a breath waved the foliage, not a 
found ftole through the air: it was in 
her bofom only that tumult and diftrefs 
prevailed. She fill purfued the wind- 
Ings of the fhore, till an opening in the 
woods conducted her up a gentle afcent: 
the path now wound along the fide of a 
hill, where the gloom was fo deep, that 
it was with fome difficulty fhe found her 
way: fuddenly, however, the avenue 
opened to a lofty grove, and fhe per- 
ceived a light iffue from a recefs at fome 
diftance. 

She paufed, and her firft impulfe was 
to retreat, but liftening and hearing no 
found, a faint hope beamed upon her 
mind, that the perfon to whom the light 
belonged, might be won to favour her 
efcape. She advanced, with trembling 
and cautious fteps, towards the recefs, 
that fhe might fecretly obferve the per- 
fon, before fhe ventured to enter it. Her 
emotion incréafed as fhe approached, and 

having 
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having reached the bower, fhe beheld, 
through an open window, the Marquis, 
reclining on a fofa, near which ftood a 
table, covered with fruit and wine. He 
was alone, and his countenance was 
flufhed with drinking. 
While the gazed, fixed to the {pot by 
terror, he looked up towards the cafe- 
ment; the light gleamed full upon her 
face, but the ftayed not to learn whether 
he had obferved her, for, with the {wift- 
nefs of found, fhe left the place and ran, 
without knowing whether fhe was pur- 
fued. Having gone a confiderable way, 
fatigue, at length, compelled her to ftop, 
and fhe threw herfelf upon the turf, al- 
moft fainting with fear and languor. She _ 
knew if the Marquis dete¢ted her in an 
attempt to efcape, he would, probably, 
burft the bounds which he had hitherto 
prefcribed to himfelf, and that fhe had 
‘the moft dreadful evils to expect. The 
palpitations of terror were fo {trong, that 
fhe could with difficulty breathe. 
3 She 
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She watched, andliftencd, intrembling 
expeciation, butno human form met her 
eye, no found her ear; in this ftate fhe re- 
mained a confiderable time. She wept, 
and the tears fhe fhed reiieved heroppret- 
fedheart. “Omy father!” faid the, « why 
* did you abandon your child? If you 
“* knew the dangers to which you have 
“* expofed her, you would, furely, pity 
“* and relieve her. Alas! hall I never find 
‘a friend; am I defined fill to truft 
“© and be deceived ?—Peter too, could 
** he be treacherous?” She wept apain, 
and then returned to a fenfe of her 
prefent danger, and to a confideration 
of the means of efcaping it—but no 
means appeared. 

To her imagination the grounds were 
boundlefs; the had wandered from lawn 
to lawn, and from grove to grove, with- 
out perceiving any termination to the 
place; the garden wall fhe could not 
find, but the refolved neither to return to 
the chateau, nor to relinquith her {carch. 

As 
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As fhe was rifing to depart, fhe per- 
ceived a fhadow move along at fome 
diftance; fhe ftood ftill to obferve ir. 
It flowly advanced and then difappeared, 
but prefently fhe faw a perfon emerge 
from the gloom, and approach the fpot 
where fhe ftood. She had no doubt that 
the Marquis had obferved her, and the 
ran with all poffible {peed to the fhade of 
fome woods on the left. Footfteps pur- 
fued her, and fhe heard her name re- 
peated, while fhe in vain endeavoured 
to quicken her pace. 

Suddenly the found of purfuit turned, 
and funk away in a different direction: . 
fhe paufed to take breath; fhe looked 
around and no perfon appeared. She 
now proceeded flowly along the avenue, 
and had almoft reached its termination, 
when fhe faw the fame figure emerge 
from the woods and dart acrofs the 
avenue; it inftantly purfued her and ap- 
proached. A voice called her, but fhe 
was gone beyond its reach, for fhe had 

funk 
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funk fenfelefs upon the ground: it was 
long before fhe revived, when fhe did, 
fhe found herfelf in the arms of a ftran- 
ger, and made an effort to difengage 
herfelf. ° 
«s Fear nothing, lovely Adeline,” faid 
he, ‘¢ fear nothing: you are in the arms 
‘¢ of a friend, who will encounter any 
«¢ hazard for your fake; who will pro- 
<¢ teét you with his life.’ He preffed 
her gently to his heart. ‘* Have you 
«¢ then forgot me?” continued he. She 
looked earneftly at him, and was now 
convinced that it was Theodore who 
fpoke. Joy was her firft emotion; but, 
_ recollecting his former abrupt departure, 
at atime focritical to her fafety, and that 
he was the friend of the Marquis, a thou- 
fand mingled fenfations ftruggled in her 
breaft, and overwhelmed her with mif= 
truft, apprehenfion, and difappointment. 
Theodore raifed her from the ground, 
and while he yet fupported her, * Let us 
‘¢ immediately By from this place,” faid 
he; 
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he; “a carriage waits to receive Us; it 
*€ fhall go wherever you direét, and con- 
“* vey you to your friends.” This laft 
fentence touched her heart: « Alas, I 
** have no friends!” faid fhe, « nor do 
“* I know whither to go.” Theodore 
gently preffed her hand between his, 
and, in a voice of the fofteft compaffion, 
faid, ‘© My friends then fhall be yours ; 
‘¢ fuffer me to lead youtothem. But 
** IT am in agony while you remain in 
‘* this place; let us haften to quit it.” 
Adeline was going to reply, when voices 
- were heard among the trees, and Theo~ 
_dore, fupporting her with his arm, hur- 
ried her along the avenue: they conti- 
nued their flight till Adeline, panting for 
breath, could go no farther. 
_ Having paufed a while, and heard no 
footfteps in purfuit, they renewed their 
courfe: Theodore knew that they were 
now not far from the garden wall; but 
he was alfo aware, that in the interme- 
diate fpace feveral paths wound from re- 
z, mote 
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mote parts of the grounds into the walk 
he was to pefs, from whence the Mar- 
quis’s people might iffue and intercept 
him. He, however, concealed his ap- 
orehenfions from Adeline, and endea- 
voured to foothe and fupport her fpirits. 
At length they reached the wall, and 
Theodore was leading her towards a low 
yart of it, near which ftood the carriage, 
vhen again they heard voices in the air. 
Adeline’s fpirits and ftrength were nearly 
exhaufted, but fhe made a laft effort to 
proceed, and fhe now faw the ladder at 
fome diftance by which Theodore had 
defcended tothe garden. ‘* Exert your- 
“¢ felf yet a little longer,” faid he, ‘* and 
‘© you will be in fafety.” He held the 
ladder while fhe afcended; the top of 
the wall was broad and level, and Ade- 
line, having reached it, remained there 
till Theodore followed and drew the lad- 
der to the other fide. 
When they had defcended, the car- 
riage appeared in waiting, but without 


he driver. Theodore feared to call, left 
his 
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his voice fhould betray him; he there- 
fore, put Adeline into the carriage, and 
went himfelf in fearch of the poftillion, 
whom he found afleep under a tree at 
fome diftance; having awakened him, 
they returned to the vehicle, which foon 
drove furioufly away. Adeline did not 
yet dare to believe herfelf fafe ; but, after 
proceeding a confiderable time without 
interruption, joy burft upon her heart, 
and fhe thanked her deliverer in terms 
of the warmeft gratitude. The fympa- 
thy expreffed in the tone of his voice and 
manrfer, proved that his happirefs, on 
this occafion, almoft equalled her own. 

As reflection gradually ftole upon her 
mind, anxiety fuperfeded joy: in the tu- 
mult of the late moments, fhe thought 
only of efcape; but the circumftances of 
her prefent fituation now appeared to her, 
and fhe became filent and penfive: fhe , 
had no friends to whom fhe could fly, 
and was going with a young Chevalier, 
almoft a ftranger to her, fhe knew not 

Vou. Il. H whither. 
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whither. She remembered how often fhe 
had been deceived and betrayed where 
fhe trufted moft, and her fpirits funk : 
fhe remembered alfo the former attention 
which Theodore had fhewn her, and 
dreaded left his condu&t might be 
prompted by a felfifh paffion. She faw 
this to be poffible, but fhe difdained to 
believe it probable, and felt that nothing 
could give her greater pain than to doubt 

the integrity of Theodore. | 
He-interrupted her reverie, by recur- 
ring to her late fituation at the abbey. 
£¢ You would be much furprifed,” faid 
he, ‘* and, I fear, offended, that I did 
«€ not attend my appointment at the ab- 
“¢ bey, after the alarming hints I had 
«¢ given you in our laft interview. That 
«© circumftance has, perhaps, injured me 
*¢ in your efteem, if, indeed, I was ever fo 
‘¢ happy as to poffefs it: but my defigns 
‘© were over-ruled by thofe of the Mar- 
«© quis de Montalt; and I think 1 may 
*© venture to affert, that my diftrefs up- 
| S¢ on 
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** on this occafion was, at leaft, equal to 
«6 your apprehenfions.” 
Adeline faid, ** She had been much 
** alarmed by the hints he had given 
‘© her, and by his failing to afford farther 
‘¢ information, concerning the fubject of 
‘‘ her danger; and” She checked 
the fentence that hung upon her lips, for: 
fhe perceived that fhe was unwarily dif- 
clofing the intereft he held in her heart. 
There were a few moments of filence, 
and neither party feemed perfectly at 
eafe. Theodore, at Jength, renewed the 
converfation: ‘* Suffer me to acquaint 
‘© you,” faid he, ** with the circum- 
“© ftances that withheld me from the in- 
<¢ terview I folicited ; I am anxious to 
<* exculpate myfelf.” Without waiting 
‘her reply, he proceeded to inform her, 
that the Marquis had, by fome inexpli- 
cable means, learned, or fufpected, the 
fubject of their laft converfation, and, 
perceiving his defigns were in danger. of 
being counteracted, had taken effectual 
H2 means 
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means to prevent her obtaining farther 
inielligence of them. Adeline immedi- ~ 
ately recollected that Theodore and her- 
{elf had been feen in the foreft by La 
' Motte, who had, no doubt, fufpected 
their growing intimacy, and had taken 
care to inform the Marquis how likely 
he was to find a rival in his friend. 


#3 


<¢ On the day following that, on which 
I latt faw you,” faid Theodore, ‘““ the 
Marquis, who is my colonel, com- 
manded me to prepare to attend my 


‘* regiment, and appointed the following 


morning for my journey. This fudden 
order gave me fome furprize, but I 
was not long in doubt concerning the 
mouive for it: a fervant of the Mar- 
quis, who had been long attached to 
me, entered my room foon after I had 
left his Lord, and expreffing concern 
at my abrupt departure, dropped fome 


hints refpecting it, which excited my 


furprize. I inquired farther, and was 


confirmed in the fufpicions I had for 


“s fome 
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fome time entertained of the Mar- 
quis’s defigns upon you. 
‘¢ Jacques farther informed me, that 
our late interview had been noticed 
and mentioned. to the Marquis. 
His information had been obtained 
from a fellow fervant, and it alarmed 
me fo much, that I engaged him to 


“* fend me intelligence from time to time, 
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concerning the proceedings of the 


Marquis. I now looked forward to 


the evening which would bring me 
again to your prefence with increafed 
impatience: but the ingenuity of the 
Marquis effectually counteracted my 
endeavours and wifhes. He had made 
an engagement to pafs the day at the 
villa of a nobleman fome leagues dif- 
tant, and, notwithftanding all the ex- 
cufes I could offer, I was obliged to at- 
tend him. Thus compelled to obey; I 
pafled a day of more agitation and 
anxiety than I had ever before expe- 
rienced. It was midnight before we 
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teturned to the Marquis’s chateau. I 
arofe early in the morning to com- 
mence my journey, and refolved to 
feek an interview with you before I 
left the province. — : 

“© When I entered the breakfaft room, 
I was much furprized to find the Mar- 
quis there already, who, commending 
the beauty of the morning, declared 


_his intention of accompanying me as 


far as Chineau. Thus unexpectedly 
deprived of my laft hope, my counte- 
nance, I believe, expreffed what I 


felt, for the fcrutinizing eye of the 


Marquis inftantly changed from feem- 
ing carelef{nefs to difpleafure. The 
diftance from Chineau to the abbey 
was, at leaft, twelve leagues; yet I 


_had once fome intention of returning 


from thence, when the Marquis fhould 
leave me, till I recollected the very 
remote chance there would even then 
‘be of feeing you alone, and alfo, that 
wf I was obferved by La Motte, it 

| «© would 
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would awaken all his fufpicions, and 
caution him again{t any future plan I 
might fee it expedient to attempt : I,. 
therefore, proceeded to join my regie- 
ment. 
«¢ Jacques fent me frequent accounts: 
of the operations of the Marquis; but 
his manner of relating them was fo very: 


cconfufed, that they only ferved to per= 


plex and diftrefs me. His laft letter, 
however, alarmed me fo much, that 
my. refidence in quafters .became into- 
lerable ; and, as I found it. impoffible: 
to obtain leave of abfence, I fecretly 
left the regiment, and’ concealed my- 
{elf in a. cottage about a mile from the: 
chateau, that | might obtain the ear- 
lieft intelligence of the Marquis’s 
plans. Jacques brought me daily in- 
formation, and, at laft, an account of 
the horrible plot which was laid for the 
following night. 
“© T faw little probability of warning 
‘you of your danger. If I ventured 
H 4 ‘© near 
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near the abbey, La Motte might dif- 
cover me, and fruftrate every attempt 
on my part to fave you: yet I deter- 
mined to encounter this rifk for the 
chance of feeing you, and towards 
evening I was preparing to fet out for 
the foreft, when Jacques arrived and 
informed me, that you was to be 
brought to the chateau. My plan was 
thus rendered lefs difficult. I learned 
alfo, that the Marquis, by means of 
thofe refinements in luxury, with 
which he is but too well acquainted, 


defigned, now that his apprehenfion’ 


of lofing you was no more, to feduce 
you to his wifhes, and impofe upon 


you by a fictitious marriage. Having © 


obtained information concerning the 
fituation of the room allotted you, I 
ordered a chaife to be in waiting, and 
with a defign of fcaling your window, 
and condutting you thence, I entered 
the garden at midnight.” 


_ Theodore having ceafed to fpeak, ‘* I 


<< know 
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“ know not how words can exprefs my 
“© fenfe of the obligations I owe you,” 
faid Adeline, “ or my gratitude for sou 
<¢ generofity.” 

‘© Ah! call it not generofity,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘ it was love.” He paufed. Ade- 
line was filent. After fome moments of 
expreffive emotion, he refumed: “ But 
© pardon this. abrupt declaration; yet 
“¢ why do I call it abrupt, fince my ac- 
“¢ tions have already difclofed what my 
“«* lips have never, till this inftant, vea- 
_ © tured to acknowledge.” He paufed 

‘again. Adeline was ftill filent. « Yet 
‘© do me the juftice to believe, that I am 
“< fenfible of the impropriety of pleading 
““ my love at prefent, and have been 
‘¢ furprized into this confeffion. I pro- 
‘ mife alfo to forbear from a renewal of 
‘ the fubyect, till you are placed ina 
¢ fituation, where you may freely accept 
‘¢ or refufe, the fincere regards I offer 
“© you. If I could, however, now be cer- 
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‘© tain that I poffefs your efteem, it would 
“© relieve me from much anxtety.” 
Adeline felt furprized that he fhould 
doubt her efteem for him, after the fignal 
and generous fervice he had rendered 
her ; but fhe was not yet acquainted with 
the timidity of love. ‘* Do you then,” 
faid fhe, in a tremulous voice, ** believe 
‘© me ungrateful ? It is impofhble I can 
“*€ confider your friendly interference in 
‘© my behalf without efteeming you.” 
Theodore immediately took her hand 
-and preffed it to his lipsin filence. They 
were both too much agitated to converfe,. 


and continued to travel for fome miles. 


without exchanging a word, 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XI. 


‘© And Hope enchanted fmil’d, and wav’d her. 
| ** golden hair ; 
«© And longer had fhe fung—but with a frown, 
‘* Revenge impatient rofe.”’ 
ODE TO THE PASSIONS, . 


TH E. dawn: of ‘morning: now trem-. 
bled through the clouds, when the tra- 
vellers {topped at a {mall town to change 
horfes. ‘Theodore- entreated Adeline to 
alight and. take fome refrefhmient, and to- 
this fhe. at length: confented.. But the - 
people of the inn were not: yet up, and 
it..was fome time before the knocking - 
and roaring of the poftillion could roufe, 
them. . 

Having taken fome flight refrefhment, 
Theodore and Adeline returned to the 
carriage. The only fubject upon which - 

H6o © Theo- 
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Theodore could have {poke with intereft, 
delicacy forbade him at this time to re-- 
new ; and after pointing out fome beau- 
tiful fcenery on the road, and making 
other efforts to fupport a converfation, he 
relapfed into filence. His mind, though 
{till anxious, was now relieved from the 
apprehenfion that had long oppreffed it. 
When he firft faw Adeline, her lovelinefs. 
made a deep impreffion on his heart + 
there was a fentiment in her beauty, 
which his mind immediately acknow- 
ledged, and the effet of which, her man- 
ners and converfation had afterwards. 
confirmed. Her charms appeared to him 
like thofe fince fo finely defcribed by an 
Enghth poet : 
** Oh! have you feen, bath’d in the morning dew,. 


«« The budding rofe its infant bloom difplay ; 
« When firft its virgin tints unfold to: view, 


*« It fhrinks, and fcarcely trufts the blaze of day ?) 


«¢ So foft, fo delicate, fo fweet fhe came, 
, ‘ Ycuth’s damafle glow juft dawning on hercheek.. 
‘ ¥ gaz’d, I figh’d, I caught the tender flame, | 
«Felt, the fond pang, and droop’d wa th affiom 
“« weak,” L 
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A knowledge of her deftitute condi- 
tion, and of the dangers with which fhe 
was environed, had awakened in hi. 
heart the tendereft touch of pity, and af- 
fitted the change of admiration tnto love. 
The diftrefs he fuffered, when compelled 
to leave her expofed to thefe dangers, 
without being able to warn her of them, 
can only be imagined. During his reft- 
dence with his regiment, his mind was_ 
the conftant prey of terrors, which he 
faw no means of combating, but by re- 
turning to the neighbourhood of the ab- 
bey, where he might obtatn early intellz- 
gence of the Marquis’s fchemes, and be 
ready to-give his affiftance to Adeline. 

Leave of abfence he could not requeft, 

-Wwithout betraying his defign where moft 
he dreaded it fhould be known, and, at 
length, with a generous rafhnefs, which, 
though it defied law, was impelled by 
virtue, he fecretly quitted his regiment. 
The progrefs of the Marquis’s plan he 

had obferved, with trembling anxiety, 
till 
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till the night that was to decide the fate » 
of Adeline ‘and himfelf roufed all his. 
mind to aétion, and involved him in a- 
tumult of hope and. fear—horror. and _ 


- expectation. | 
Never, . till the sivee hour, had he- 


ventured, to believe fhe was in fafety. . 


Now the. diftance they had gained from 


the chateau, without perceiving any pur- - 
fuit, increafed his beft hopes.. It was. 
impoffible he could fit by the fide.of his. 
beloved Adeline, and received affurances . 
of her gratitude and efteem, without ven-.- 
turing to hope for her love.. He con- - 
gratulated himfelf as her preferver, and ' 
anticipated {cenes of happinefs when fhe.- 
fhould be under the protection of his fa- - 


smily.. The clouds of mifery and appre- 


henfion difappeared from his mind, and - 


— left it to the funthine of joy.. When a 


fhadow of fear would fometimes return, , 


or when, he recollected, with compunc- 


tion, the circumftances under which he - 


had left his regiment, ftationed, as it 


Was, . 
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was, upon the frontiers, and in a time of- 
war, he looked at Adeline, and her coun- 
tenance, with inftantaneous magic,. 
beamed peace upon his heart. : 

But Adeline had a fubject of anxiety * 
from which Theodore was exempt; the. 
profpeét of her future days-was involved 
in darknefs. and incertitude.. Again fhe- 
‘was going to claim the bounty of ftran-. 
gers—again poing to encounter the un-. 
certainty of. their kindnefs; expofed to. 
the hardfhips of dependance, or to the. 
difficulty of earning a precarious liveli-. 
hood.. Thefe anticipations: obfcured the - 
joy occafioned by her efcape, and by the- 
affection which the condué and avowal | 
of: Theodore had exhibited. The deli- 
cacy of his behaviour, in forbearing to. 
take advantage of lier prefent fituation 
to plead his love, increafed her efteem,. 
and flattered her pride. 

Adeline was lof in meditation upon 
fubjects tike thefe, when the poftillion 
flopped the carriage; and pointing to 
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part of a road, which wound down the 
fide of a hill they had paffed, faid there 


were feveral horfemen in purfuit! The- | 


odore immediately ordered him to pro- 
ceed with all poffible {peed, and to ftrike 
out of the great road into the firft obfcure 
way that offered. The poftillion cracked 
his whip in the air, and fet off as if he 
was flying for life. In the mean while 
Theodore endeavoured to re-animate 
Adeline, who was finking with terror, 
and who now thought, if the could only 
efcape from the Marquis, fhe could defy 
the future. 

Prefently they ftruck into a bye lane, 
{creened and overfhadowed by thick 
trees ;. Theodore again looked from the 
window, but the clofing boughs prevented 
his feeing far enough to determine whe- 
ther the purfuit continued... For his fake 
Adeline endeavoured to difguife her emo- 
tions. ‘* This lane,” faid Theodore, 
¢¢ will certainly lead to a town or vil 
*¢ Jage, and then we have nothing to 

“* app re~ 
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* apprehend ; for though my fing!e arm 
<< could not defend you againft the num- 
*¢ ber of our purfuers, I have no doubt 
“ of being able to intereft fome of ‘the 
<¢ inhabitants in our behalf.” . 
Adeline appeared to be comforted by 

the hope this reflection fuggefted, and 
Theodore again looked back, but the 
windings of the road clofed his view, and 
the rattling of the wheels overcame 
every other found. At length he called 
to the poftillion to ftop, and having lif- 
tened attentively, without perceiving any 
found of horfes, he began to hope they 
were now in fafety. * Do you know 
“€ where this road leads?” faid he. The 
poftillion anfwered that he did not, but 
he faw fome houfes between the trees ata 
diftance, and believed it led to them. 
This was moft welcome intelligence to 
Theodore, who looked fqrward and per- 
ceived the houfes. The poftillion fet off, 
‘‘ Fear nothing, my adored Adeline,” 

faid 
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faid he, ‘* you are now fafe; I will part 
‘¢ with you but with life.’ Adeline 
fighed, not for herfelf only, but for the 
danger to which Theodore might be ex- 
pofed. 

They had continued to travel in this 
‘manner for near half an hour, when they 
arrived at a {mall village, and foon after 
{topped at an inn,.the beft the place af- 
forded. As Theodore lifted Adeline 
from the chaife, he again entreated her 
to difmifs her apprehenfions, and {poke 
with a tendernefs, to which fhe could 
reply only by a fmile that ill concealed — 
her anxiety. After ordering sefrefh- 
‘ments, he went out to {peak with the 
landlord, but had fcarcely left the room, 
when Adeline obferved a party of horfe- 
men enter the inn-yard, and fhe had 
no doubt thefe were the perfons from 
whom they fled. The faces of two of 
them only were turned towards her, but 
fhe thought the figure of one of the others 
not unlike that of the Marquis. 

| Her 
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Her heart was chilled, and for fome 
moments the powers of reafon forfook 
her. Her firft defign was to feek con- 
cealment; but while fhe confidered the 
means, one of the ho.femen looked up 
to the window near which fhe ftood, amd 
{peaking to his companions, they en- 
tered the inn. To quit the room, with- 
out being obferved, was impoffible; to 
remain there, alone and unprotected as 
fhe was, would almoft be equally dan- 
gerous. She paced the room in an agony 
_ of terror, often fecretly calling on Theo- 
dore, and often wondering he did not 
return. Thefe were moments of inde- 
fcribable fuffering. A loud and tumul- 
tuous found of voices now arofe from:a 
diftant part of the houfe, and fhe foon 
diftinguifhed the words of the difpu- 
tants. “ I arreft you in the King’s 
‘‘ name,” faid one; ‘* and bid you, at 
‘«¢ your peri, attempt to go from hence, 
“* except under a guard.” 
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The next minute Adeline heard the 
voice of Theodore inreply. ‘¢ I do not 
‘* mean to difpute the King’s orders,’” 
faid he, ** and give you my word of 
‘¢ honour not to go without you; but 
© firftt unhand me, that I may return to 
.*6 that room ; I havea friend there whom 
- J] with to fpeak with’’ ‘To this pro- 
pofal they at firft objected, confidering it 
merely as an excufe to obtain an oppor- 
tunity of efcaping ; but, after much al- 
tercation and entreaty, his requeft was 
granted. He fprang forward towards 
the room where Adeline remained, while 
a ferjeant and corporal followed him to 
the door, the two foldiers went out into 
the yard of the inn, to watch the win- 
dows of the apartment. 

With an eager hand he unclofed the 
door, but- Adeline haftened not to meet 
him, for fhe had fainted almoft at the 
beginning of the difpute. Theodore 
called loudly for affiftance, and the mif- 
trefs of the inn foon appeared with her 

| ftock 
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{tock of remedies, which were adminif- 
tered in vain to Adeline, who remained 
infenfible, and by breathing alone gave 
figns of her exiftence. The diftrefs of 
Theodore was in the mean time height- 
ened by the appearance of the officers, 
who, laughing at the difcovery of his: 
pretended friend, declared they could 
wait nolonger. Saying this, they would 
have forced him from the inanimate form 
of Adeline, over whom he hung in unut- 
térable anguifh, when fiercely turning 
upon them, he drew his fword, and {wore 
no power on earth fhould force him away 
before the lady recovered. 

The men, enraged by the action and. 
the determined air of Theodore, ex- 
claimed, ** Do you oppofe the King’s. 
‘© orders?” and advanced to feize him, 
but he prefented the point of his {word, 
and bade them at their peril approach. 
One of them immediately drew; Theo- 
dore kept his guard, but did not ad-— 

vance. 
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vance. ‘ I demand only to wait here 
till the lady recovers,” faid he ; ‘ you. 
¢ wnderftand the alternative.” The man, 
already exafperated by the oppofition of 
Theodore, regarded the latter part of his 
fpeech as a threat, and became deter- 
mined not to give up the point; he 
- préffed forward, and while his comrade 
called the men from the yard, Theodore 
wounded him flightly in the fhoulder, 
and received himfelt the ftroke of a fabre 
on his head. j 
/ The blood gufhed furioufly from the 
wound ; Theodore, ftaggering toa chair, 
funk into it, juft as the remainder of the 
party entered the room, and Adeline un- 
elofed her eyes to fee him ghatftly pale, 
and covered with blood. She uttered an- 
involuntary fcream,. and exclaiming, 
** they have murdered him,” nearly re- 
lapfed. At the found of her. voice he 
raifed his head, and fmiling, held out his 
hand to her.. ** I am not much hurt,” 
- ‘Gaid he faintly, ‘* and fhall foon be bet- 
“* ter, 
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“¢ ter, if indeed you are recovered.” She 
haftened towards him, and gave her 
hand. “ Is nobody gone for a furgeon ?” 
faid fhe, with a look of agony. ‘* Do 
<< not be alarmed,” faid Theodore, ‘* f 
« am not fo ill as you imagine.” The 
room was now crowded with people, 
whom the report of the affray had 
brought together ; among thefe was a 
“man, who acted as phyfician, apothe- 
cary, and furgeon, to the village, and 
who now ftepped forward to the affiftance 
of Theodore. 

Having examined the er he de- 
clined giving his opinion, but ordered 
the patient to be immediately put to bed ; 
to which the officers objected, alledging, 
that it was their duty to carry him to the 
‘regiment. ‘‘ That cannot be done 
‘¢ without great danger to his life,” re- 
plied the doctor ; ‘* and” 

‘© Oh! his life,” faid the ferjeant; 
«© we have nothing to do with that; we 

‘¢ muft do our duty.” Adeline, who 
: had 
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had hitherto ftood m trembling anxiety, 
could now no longer be filent.. ‘* Since 
‘© the furgeon,” faid fhe, ** has declared 
*¢ it his opinion, that this gentleman 
«© cannot be renoved in his prefent con- 
<¢ dition, without endangering his life, 
‘© you will remember, that if he dies, 
‘© yours will probably anfwer it.” 

“ Yes,” rejoined the furgeon, who 
was unwilling to relinquifh his patient, 
*“ J deciare before thefe witneffes, that he 
‘© cannot be removed with fafety: you 
<¢ will do well, therefore, to confider the 
© confequences. He has received a 
‘© very dangerous wound, which requires 
«© the moft careful treatment, and the 
‘s event is even then doubtful; but, if 
‘© he travels, a fever may enfue, and the 
~€ wound will then be mortal.” Theo- 
dore heard this fentence with compofure, 
but Adeline could with difficulty conceal 
the anguifh of her heart: fhe roufed all 
her fortitude to fupprefs the tears that. 

ftruggled © 
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Rrugegled in her eyes; and though the 
wifhed to intereft the humanity, or to 
awaken the fears of the men, in behalf of 
their unfortunate prifoner, fhe dared not 
to truft her voice with utterance. 

From this internal {truugle fhe was re- 
lieved by the compaffion of the people 
who filled the room, and becoming cla- 
morous in the caufe of Theodore, de- 
clared the officers would be guilty of 
murder it-they removed him. ‘* Why 
“¢ he mutt die at any rate,” faid the fer- 
jeant, ‘* for quitting his poft, and draw- 
‘¢ ing upon me in the execution of the 
<¢ King’s orders.” A faint ficknefs came 
over the heart of Adeline, and fhe leaned 
for fupport againfl Theodore’s chair, 
whofe concern for himfelf was fora while 
fufpended in his anxiety for her. He 
fupported her with his arm, and forcing 
a {mile, faid in a low voice, which fhe 
only could hear, ** This is a mifrepre- 
‘¢ fentation ; I doubt not, when the af- 
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¢ fair it inquired into, it will be fettled 
<¢ without any ferious confequences.” 

Adeline knew thefe words were uttered 
only to confole her, and therefore did 
not give much credit to them, though 
Theodore continued to repeat fimilar 
affurances of his fafety. Meanwhile the 
mob, whofe compaffion for him had 
been gradually excited by the obduracy 
of the officer, were now roufed to pity 
and indignation by the feeming certainty 
of his punifhment, and the unfeeling 
manner in which it had been denounced. » 
In a fhort time they became fo much en- 
raged, that, partly from a dread of far- 
ther confequences, and partly from the 
fhame which their charges of cruelty oc- 
cafioncd, the ferjeant confented that he 
fhould be put to bed, till his command- 
ing officer might direct what was to be 
done. Adcline’s joy at this circumftance 
overcame for a moment the fenfe of her 
misfortunes, and of her ficuation. 


She 
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She waited in an adjoining room the 


fentence of the furgeon, who was now 


engaged in examining the wound; and 
though the accident would in any other 
circumftances have feverely afflicted her, 
fhe now lamented it the more, becaufée 
fhe confidered herfelf as the caufe of it, 
and becaufe the misfortune, by illuftrat- 
ing more fully the affection of her lover, 
drew him clofer to her heart, and feemed, 
therefore, to fharpen the poignancy of 
her affliction. The dreadful affertion 
that Theodore, fhould he recover, would 
be punifhed with death, the fcarcely 
dared to confider, but endeavoured to 
believe that it was no more than a cruel 
exaggeration of his antagonitt. 

Upon the whole, Theodore’s prefent 
danger, together with the attendant cir- 
cumftances, awakened all her tender- 
nefs, and difcovered to her the true flate 
of her affections. The graceful form, 
the noble, intelligent countenance, and 
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tlre engaging manners which fhe had at 
firftt admired in Theodore, became after- 
wards more interefting by that ftrength 
of thought, and elegance of fentiment, 
exhibited in his converfation. His con- 
duét, fince her efcape, had excited her 
warmeft gratitude, and the danger which 
he had now encountered in her behalf, 
called forth her tendernefs, and heigh- 
tened it into love. The veil was removed 
from her heart, and fhe f{aw, for the firft 
time, its genuine emotions. 

The furgeon at length came out of 
Theodore’s ehamber into the room where 


Adeline was waiting to {peak with him. 


She inquired concerning the ftate of his 
wound. “ You are a relation of the 
<¢ gentleman’s, I prefume, Madam; his 
“¢ fitter, perhaps.” The queftion vexed 
and embarrafled her, and, without an- 
{wering it, fhe repeated her inquiry. 
<< Perhaps, Madam, you are more nearly 
‘¢ related,” purfued the furgeon, feem- 
ing alfo todifregard her queftion, ‘ per- 

«‘ haps | 
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«* haps you are his wife.” Adeline 
blufhed, and was about to reply, but he 
continued his fpeech. The intereft 
‘© you take in his welfare is, at leaft, very 
‘* flattering, and I would almoft confent 
“* to exchange conditions with him, were 
“ I fure of receiving fuch tender com- 
“* paffion from fo charming: a lady.” 
Saying this, he: bowed to: the ground. 
Adeline affuming a very referved air; 
faid, ** Now, Sir, that you have con- 
“ cluded your compliment, you will, 
‘“‘ perhaps, attend to my queftion; F 
“¢ have anquues how you left your pa- 
“© tient.” 
‘© That, Madam, is, perhaps, a quef- 
tion very difficult to be refolved; and 
« it is likewife a very ditagreeable office 
“‘ to pronounce ill news—I fear he will 
“¢ die.” The furgeon opened his fnuff- 
box and prefented it to Adeline. ** Die!” 
fhe exclaimed in a faint voice, ‘* Die!” 
“ Do not be alarmed, Madam,” re+ 
fumed the furgeon, obferving her grow 
| I 3 "pale, 
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pale, ‘donot be alarmed. It 1s poffible 
<¢ that the wound may not have reached 
“© the ,” he ftammered; “ in that 
‘eale the »” ftammering again, 
‘Sis not affected ; and if fo, the interior 
‘© membranes of the brain are not 
“ touched: inthis cafe the wound may, 


* perhaps, efcape inflammation, and the 


“ patient may-poihbly recover. But if, 
“© on the other hand, 77. 
‘© T befeech you, Sir, to {peak intelli- 
«« oibly,” interrupted Adeline, ‘ and 
« not to trifie with my anxiety. Doyou 
“© really believe him in danger?” : 
‘Jn danger ! Madam,” exclaimed the 
furgeon, in danger! yes, certainly, in 
f very great danger.” Saying this, he 
walked away with an air of chagrin and 
difpleafure. Adeline remained for fome 
moments in the room, in an excefs of 
forrow, which fhe found it impoffible to 
reftrain, and then drying her tears, and 
endeavouring to compofe her counte- 
nance, fhe went to inquire for the muf- 
° trefs 
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trefs of the. inn, to whom fhe fent a 
waiter. After expecting her in-vain for 
fome time, fhe rang the bell, and. fent 
another mefflage fomewhat more prefling. 
Stull ghe hoftefs did not appear, and 
Adeline, at length, went herfelf down 
fiatrs, where fhe found her, furrounded 
by a number of people, relating, with a 
loud voice and various geflicuiations, the 
particulars of the late accident. Per- 
ceiving Adeline, fhe called out, ** Oh! 
‘¢ hereis Mademoifelle herfelf,” and the 
eycs of the affembly were immediately 
turned upon her. Adeline; whom the 
crowd prevented from approaching the 
hoftefs, now beckoned her, and was go- 
ing to withdraw; but the landlady, eager 
in the purfuit of her {tory, difregarded 
the fignal. In vain did Adeline endea- 
vour to catch her eye; it glanced every 
where but upon her, who was unwilling 
.to attract the farther notice of the crowd 
by calling out.” 4 
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‘¢ It is a great pity, to be fure, that 
he fhould be fhot,” faid the landlady, 
he’s fuch a handfome man; but they 
fay he certainly will if he recovers. 
‘* Poor gentleman! he will very likely 
‘¢ not fufter though, for the doctor fays 
“he will never go out of this houfe 
‘© alive.” Adeline now {poke to a man 
who ftood near, and defiring he would 
tell the hoftefs the wifhed to fpeak with | 
her, left she place. 

In about ten minutes the landlady ap- 
peared. * Alas! ‘Madamoifelle,” faid 
fhe, ‘* your brother is in a fad condition; 
¢ they fear he won’t get over it.” Ade- 
line inquired whether there was any other 
medical perfon in the town than the fur- 
geon whom fhe had feen. ** Lord! Ma- 
“‘-dam, this is a rare healthy place; we 
“shave little need of medicine people 
© here; fuch an accident never hap- 
‘© pened in it before. The doctor has 
*< been here tén years, or thereabout ; 
€* but there’s very bad encquragement 
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«¢ for his trade; and I believe he’s poor 
“‘ enough himfelf. One of the fort’s. 
‘© quite enough: for us.” Adeline inter~ 
rupted. her to-afk fome queftions con-- 
cerning Theodore, whom the hoftefs had 
attended to his chamber. She inquired: 
how he had borne the dreffing of the 
wound, and whether he appeared to be 
eafier after the operation; queftions to 
which the hoftefs gave no very fatisfac- 
tory anfwers. She now inquired whether. 
there was any furgeon in the neighbour- 
hood of the.town, and was told there was. 
not.. 

The diftrefs vifible in Adeline’s coun- 
tenance, feemed to excite the compaftiion, - 
of the. landlady, who now endeavoured. 
to confole her in the beft manner the was; 
ables. She advifed her to fend for her. 
friends, and offered to procure a mefien- 
ger. Adeline.fighed and faid it was un- 
neceflary. ‘** I don’t know, Ma’amfelle, 
‘¢ what you may think neceffary,” con- 
tinued the hoftefs, <* but I know I fhould. 

ek © chink. 
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“ think it very hard to die in a ftrange 
** place with no relations near me, and 
“« dare fay the poor gentleman thinks fo 
“ himfelf; and, befides, who isto pay for 
<< his funeral if he dies?” Adeline 
begged fhe would be filent, and, de- 
firing that every proper attention might 
be given, fhe promifed her a reward for 
her trouble, and requefted pen and ink 
immediately. ‘* Ay,to be fure, Ma’am- 
“<< felle, thatis the proper way; why your 
<¢ friends would never forgive you if you 
<« did not acquaint them ;*I know it by 
<< myfelf. And as for taking care of 
«© him, he fhall have every thing the 
© houfe affords; and I warrant there is 
“‘ never a better inn in the province, 
‘© though the town is none of the big- 
<¢ geft.” Adeline was obliged to repeat 
her requeft for pen and ink, before the 
loquacious hoftefs would quit the room. 

The thought of fending for. Theo- 
dore’s friends had, in the tumult of the’ 
late {cenes, never occurred to her, and 


fhe 
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fhe was now fomewhat confoled by ‘the 
profpect of comfort which it opened for 
him. When the pen and ink. were 
brought, fhe wrote the following note to 
Theodore. 

<‘In your prefent condition, you ive 
need of every comfort that can be 
procured you, and furely there is no 
*€ cordial more valuable in illnefs, than 
‘¢ the prefence of a friend: fuffer me, 
‘‘ therefore, to acquaint your family 
¢¢ with your fituation; it will be a fatis- 
s* faction to me, and, I doubr not, a con- 
¢* folation to you.” 

In a fhort time after fhe had fent the 
note, fhe received a meflage from Theo- 
dore, .entreating moft refpectfully, but - 
earneftly, to fee her for a few minutes. 
She immediately went to his chamber, 
where her worft apprehenfions were con- 
firmed, by the languor expreffed in his 
countenance, and the fhock fhe received, 
together with her ftrugeleto difguife her 
Benen, almoft overcame her, ‘* I thank. 
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s¢ you for this goodnefs,” faid he, ex- . 


tending his hand, which fhe received, 
and, fitting down by the bed, burft into 
a flood of tears. When her agitation had 
fomewhat fubfided, and removing her 
handkerchief from her eyes, fhe again 
looked on Theodore, a {mile of the ten- 
dereft love expreffed his fenfe of the in- 


tere{t fhe took in his welfare, and admi-’ 


niftered a temporary relief to her heart. 
‘© Forgive this weaknefs,” faid fhe; 
‘© my fpiriis have of late been fo vari- 
‘¢ oufly agitated” —Theodore interrupt- 
ed her—* Thefe tears are moft flatter- 
*‘ ing to my heart. But, for my fake, 
‘* endeavour to fupport yourfelf: I 
4 doubt not I fhall foon be better; the 
‘* furgeon” 
~ © Tdo not Tike him,” faid renee 
‘¢ but tell me how you find yourfelf ?” 


He aflured her that he was now much. 


eafier than he had yet been, and men- 


tioning her kind note, he led to the fub- 


ject, on account of which he had folicited 
3 to 
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to fee her. My family,” faid he, 
“* refide at a great diftance from hence, 
and I well know their affection is fuch, 
that, were they informed of my fitua- 
tion, no confideration, however rea- 
fonable, could prevent their coming 
to my affiftance ; but before they can 
‘¢ arrive, their prefence will probably be 
** unneceflary,” (Adeline looked earneft- 
ly at him) ‘I fhould probably be well,” 
purfued he, fmiling, ‘* before a letter 
“ could reach them; it would, there- 
** fore, oceafion them unneceflary pain, 
‘‘ and, moreover, a fruitlefs journey. 
‘¢ For your fake,. Adeline, I could wifh 
‘© they were here, but a few days will 
‘ more fully fhew the confequences of 
‘© my wound : let us wait, at Jeaft, tll 
‘‘ then, and be directed by circum- 
‘ ftances.” 

Adeline forbore to prefs the fubject 
farther, and turned to one more immedi- 
ately interefting. ‘* I much with,” faid 
fhe, ‘* that ok had a more able fur- 
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geon; you know the geography of 
the province better than Ido; are we 
in the neighbourhood of any town 
likely to afford you other advice ?” 

‘© J believe not,” faid he; ‘* and this 
is an affair of little confequence, for 
my wound is fo inconfiderable, that a 
very moderate fhare of fkill may fuf- 
ficetocureit. But why, my beloved 
Adeline, do you give way to this 


anxiety ? Why fuffer yourfelf to be 


difturbed by this tendency to forbode 
the worft? I am willing, perhaps pre- 
fumptuoufly fo, to attribute it to your 
kindnefs; and fuffer me to aflure 
you, that, while it excites my grati~ 
tude, it increafes my tendereft efteem. 
O Adeline! fince you with my fpeedy 
recovery, let me fee you compofed : 
while I believe you to be unhappy I 
cannot be well.””—She affured him fhe 


would endeavour to be, at leaft, tran- 


quil, and fearing the converfation, if 


pro- 
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prolonged, would be prejudicial to him, 
fhe Jeft him to repofe. 

' As fhe turned out of the gallery, the 
met the hoftefs, upon whom certain words 
of Adeline had operated as a talifman, 
transforming neglect and impertinence 
into officious civility. She came to in- 
quire whether the gentleman above ftairs 
had every thing that he liked, for the 
was fure it was her endeavour that he 
fhould have. ‘ I have got him a nurfe, 
s¢ Ma’amfelle, to attend him, and I dare 
‘© fay fhe will do very well; but I will 
* look to that, for I fhall not mind help- 
‘¢ ing him myfelf fometimes. Poor gen- 
«* tleman! how patiently he bears it! 
«© One would not think now that he be- 
‘¢ lieves he 1s going to die; yet the doc- 
“© tor told him fo himfelf, or, at leaft as 
«< good.” Adeline was extremely fhocked 
at this imprudent conduct of the fur- 
geon, and difmifféed the landlady, after 
ordering a flight dinner. 
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Towards evening the furgeon again: 


made his appearance, and, having pafled 
forme time with his patient, returned to. 
the parlour, according. to the defire of 
Adeline, to.inform her of lis condition . 
He anfwered Adeline’s inquiries with 
great.folemnity. ‘* It is impoffible ta 
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determine pofitively at prefent, Ma- 
dam, but.I have reafon to adhere to 
the opinion I gave you this mornings. 
I am not.apt, indeed, to form opinions. 
upon uncertain grounds.. I-will give 
you a fingular inftance of this: : 
‘¢ It is not above a fortnight fince I: 
was fent for toa patient at fome leagues . 
diftance. I was from home when the 
meffenger arrived, and the.cafe being — 
urgent, before I. could reach the pas 
tient, another phyfician was confulted, 
who had ordered fuch medicines as he 
thought. proper, and the patient had 
been apparently relieved by them. 
His friends were congratulating them- 
felves upon his-improvement when I 
‘¢ arrived, 
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“* arrived, and had agreed in opinion 
‘¢ with the phyfician, that there was no 
“« danger in his cafe. Depend upon it, 
“* faid I, you are miftaken ; thefe medi- 


¢ 


cines cannot have relieved him 3 the 
patient is in the utmoft danger. The 
patient groaned, but my brother phy- 
fician perfifted in affirming that the re- 
medies he had prefcribed would not 
only be certain, but fpeedy, fome good 


effect having been already produced 


by them. Upon this I loft all ‘pati- 


ence, and adhering to my opinion, 
that thefe effects were fallacious and 


the cafe defperate, I affured the pa- 
tient himfelf that his life was in the ut- 
moft danger. 1am not one of thofe, 
Madam, who deceive their patients to 
the Jaft moments; but you fhall hear 
the conclufion. 
‘€ My brother phyfician was, I fup- 
pofe, enraged by the firmnefs of my 
oppofition, and he affumed a moft an- 
gry look, which did not in the leaft 
‘© affect 
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affect me, and turning to the patient, 
defired he would decide, upon which 
of our opinions to rely, for he muft 
decline acting with me. The patient 
did. me the honour,” purfued the fur- 


geon,- with a {mile of complacency, 
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.and {moothing his ruffles,§ ** to think 


more highly of me than, perhaps, I 
ctefurved, for he immediately dilmiffed 
my opponent. I could not have be- 
lieved, faid he, as the phyfician left 
the room, Jf could not have beheved 


that a man, who has been fo many 
‘years inthe profeffion, could be fo 


wholly ignorant of it. 
“© J could not have believed it either, 
faid ].—I am aflonifhed that he wes 
not aware of my danger, refumed the 
patient.—I am aftonifhed likewife, re- 
plied I—I was refolved to do what I 
could for the patient, for he was a man 
of underftanding, as you perceive, and 
J had a regard for him. I, therefore, 
altered the prefcriptions, and myfelf 
«© admi- 
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s¢ adminiftered the medicines; but all 
*¢ would not do, my opinion was veri- 
5“ fied, and he died even before the next 
‘¢ morning.”—Adeline, who had been 
compelled to liften to this long ftory, 
fighed at the conclufion of it. ** I don’t 
“© wonder that you are affected, Madam,” 
faid the furgeon, ** the inftance I have 
** related is certainly a very affecting one. 
¢¢ It diftrefled me fo much, that it was 
“*fome time before I ‘could think, or 
“even {peak concerning; it; Bur-you 
*“muft allow, Madam,” sontipued- he, 
lowering ‘his voice and bowiag ‘with a 
look of felf-congratulation, ‘* that this 
‘¢ was a ftriking inftance of the infailibi- 
lity of my judgement.” 

_ Adeline fhuddered at the iafallibility of 
his judgement, and made noreply. ‘* It 
‘6 was a fhocking thing for the poor 
‘* man,” reftumed the furgeon.— ‘It was, 
‘* indeed, very fhocking,” faid Adeline. 
. Je affected me a good deal when it 
‘* happened,” centinued he. —‘* Un- 
‘* doubtedly, Sir,” faid Adeline. 
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“« But time wears away the moft pain- 
** ful impreffions.” 

‘¢ Tthink you mentioned it was about 
‘¢ a fortnight fince tt happened.” 

‘* Somewhere thereabouts,” replied the 
furgeon, without feeming to underftand 
the obfervation. —** And will you per- 


‘mit me, Sir, to afk the name of the: 
‘¢ phyfician, who-fe ignorantly. oppofed.: 


«© your” 

‘¢ Certainly, Madam, it is Lafance.” 

“‘ He lives in the obfcurity he de- 
“ ferves, no.doubt,” faid Adeline. 


_ © Why ne, Madam; he lives in a 
<< town of fome-note, at about the dif- 


‘* tance of four leagues from hence, and 
‘“‘ affords one inftance, among many 
*‘ others, that the public opinion 1s ge- 
“nerally erroneous. You will hardly 
“‘ believe it, bue I affure you itis a fact, 
* that this man.comes into a great deal 


‘* of practice, while I am fuffered to re-. 


‘main here, neglected, and, indeed, 
*<very little known.” 


During 
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During his narrative, Adeline had been 
confidering by what means the could dif- 
cover the name of the phyfician, for the 
inftance that -had been produced to prove 
his ignorance, and the infallibility of his 
opponent, had completely fettled her 
opinion concerning them beth. She 
now, more than ever, wifhed to deliver 
Theodore from the hands of the furgeon, 
and was mufing on the poffibility, when 
he, with fo much felf-fecurity, developed 
the means. | 

She afked him a few more queftions, 
concerning the ftate of Theodore’s 
wound, and was told it was much as it 
~ had been, but that fome degree of fever 
had come on. ‘ But I have ordered a 
‘* fire to be made in the room,” conti- 
nued the furgeon, “ and fome additional 
** blankets to be laid on the bed; thefe, 
“ I doubt not, will have a proper effect. 
** In the mean time, they mutt be care- 
“fulto keep from him every kind of 
** liquid, except fome cordial draughts, 

“which | 
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<¢ which I fhall fend. He will naturally 
‘6 afk for drink, but it muft, on no ac- 
< count, be given to him.” 
. €& You do not approve, then, of the 
«¢ method, which I have fomewhere heard 
“¢ of,” faid Adeline, * of attending to 
«“ nature in thefe cafes.” | 

<* Nature, Madam!” purfued he, 
‘<¢ Nature is the moft improper guide in 
“<< the world. I always adopt a method 
<< directly contrary to what fhe would 
‘© fuggeft ; for what can be the ufe of 
‘¢ Art, if fhe is only to follow Nature? 
“ This was my firt opinion on fetting 
“¢ out in life, and I have ever fince ftrictly 
‘¢ adhered to it. From what I have faid, 
‘indeed, Madam, you may, perhaps, 
* perceive that my opinions may be de- 
“* pended on; what they once are, they 
‘¢ always are, for my mind is not of that 
‘* frivolous kind to be affected by cir- 
“ cumftances.” 

Adeline was fatigued by this difcourfe, 
and impatient to impart to Theodore 

i her 
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her difcovery of a phyfician, but the fur- 
geon feemed by no means difpofed to 
leave her, and was expatiating upon va— 
rious topics, and adducing new inftances 
of his furprifing fagacity, when the waiter 
brought a meflage that fome perfon de- 
fired to fee him. He was, however, en- 
gaged upon too agreeable a topic to be 
~ eafily prevailed on to quitit,andit was not 
till after a fecond meffage that he made his 
.bow to Adeline, and left the room. The 
moment he was gone fhe fent a note to 
Theodore, entreating his permiffion to 

call in the affiftance of the phyfician. 
The conceited manners of the furgeon 
had by this time given Theodore a very 
unfavourable epinion of his talents, and 
the laft prefcription had fo fully con- 
firmed it, that he now readily confented 
to have other advice. Adeline immedi- 
ately inquired for a meffenger, but re- 
colleéting that the refidence of the phyfi- 
cian was {till a-fecret, fhe applied to the 
hof- 
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hoftefs, who being really ignorant of it, 
or pretending to be fo, gave her no in- 
formation. What farther inquiries the 
made were equally ineffectual, and fhe 
paffed fome hdurs in extreme diftrefs, 
while the diforder of Theodore rather in- 
creafed than abated. 

When fupper appeared, fhe afked the 
boy who waited, if he knew a phyfician 
of the name of Lafance, in the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘¢ Not in the neighbour- 
“¢ hood, Madam; but I know Dodétor 
¢¢ Lafamee of Chancy, for I come from the 
«© town.”—Adeline inquired farther, and 
received very fatisfactory anfwers. But 
the town was at fome leagues diftance, 
and the delay this circumftance mutt oc- 
cafion again alarmed her; fhe, however, 
ordered a meffenger to be immediately 
difpatched, and, having fent again to in- 
quire concerning Theodore, retired to 
her chamber for the night. 

The continued fatigue fhe had fuffered 
for the laft fourteen hours overcame 

anxi- 
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waxiety, and her harraffed fpirits funk to 
repofe. She flept till late in the morn- 
ing, and was then awakened by the land- 
lady, who came to inform her that Theo- 
dore was much worfe, and to inquire 
what fhould be done. Adeline, finding 
that the phyfician was not arrived, im- 
mediately arofe, and haftened to inquire 
farther concerning Theodore. The hof- 
tefs informed hef, that he had pafied a 
very difturbed night; that he had com- 
plained of being very hot, and defirect 
that the fire in his room might be extin- 
guifhed; but that the nurfe knew her 
duty too well to obey him, and had 
{trictly followed the doctor’s orders. 

She added, that he had taken the 
cordial draughts regularly, but had, not 
_ withftanding, continued to grow worfe, 
and at laft became light-headed. In the 
mean time the boy, who had been fent 
for the phyfician, was ftill abfent:— 
“© And no wonder,” continued the hof- 
tels; ‘ why, only confider, it’s eight 
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‘¢ leagues off, and the lad had to find 
“© che road, bad as it is, in the dark.. 
<¢ But, indeed, Ma’amfelle, you might — 
‘* as well have trufted our doctor, for 
‘* we never want any body elfe, not we, 
‘< in the town here; and if I might 
‘© fpeak my mind, Jaques had better 
«¢ have been fent off for the young gen- 
‘* tleman’s friends than for this ftrange 
«¢ doctor that no body knows.” 

After afking fome farther queftions 
concerning Theodore, the anfwers to 
which rather increafed than diminithed 
her alarm, Adeline endeavoured to com- 
pofe her fptrits, and await in patience 
the arrival of the phyfician, She was now 
more fenfible than ever of the forlornnefs 
of her own condition, and of the danger 
of Theodore’s, and earneftly wifhed that 
his friends could be informed of his fi-. 
tuation; a wifh which could not be gra-_ 
tified, for Theodore, who alone could 
acquaint her with their place of refi- 
dence, was deprived of recollection. 

When 
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When the furgeon arrived and. per- 
ceived the fituation of his patient, he 
exprefied no furprife; but having afked 
fome queflions, and given a few general 
direCtions, he went down to Adeline. 
After paying her his ufual compliments, 
he fuddenly affumed an airof importance, 
«Tam forry, Madam,” faid he, “ that 
* it is my office to communicate difa- 
‘¢ preeable intelligence, but I with you 
«© to be prepared for the cvent, which, 
‘¢ T fear, is approaching.” Adeline com= 
preherded his meaning, and though fhe 
had hitherto given little: faith to his 
judgement, fhe could not hear him hint 
at the immediate danger of Theodore 
without yielding to the influence of fear. 
She entreated him to acquaint her with 
all he apprehended ; and he then pro- 
ceeded to fay, that Theodore was, as he 
had forefeen, much worfe this morning 
than he had been the preceding night ; 
and the diforder having now affected his 
head, there was every reafon to fear it 
K2. would. 
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would proye fatal ine few hours. “ The 
“ worft confequences may enfue,” con- 
continued he; ‘* if the wound becomes | 
‘Cinflamed, there will be very little 
‘© chance of his recovery.” 

Adeline liftened to this fentence with 
a dreadful calmnefs, and gave no utter- 
ance to grief, either by words or tears. 
‘© The gentleman, I fuppofe, Madam, 
<* has friends, and the fooner you inform 
‘¢ them of his condition the better. If 
“¢ they refide at any diftance, it is indeed 
“too Jate; but there are other necef- 
“ fary you are ill, Madam.” 

Adeline made an effort to fpeak, but 
in vain, and the furgeon now called 
loudly for a glafs of water; fhe drank it, 
and a deep figh that fhe uttered, feemed 
fomewhat to relieve her oppreffed heart : 
tears fucceeded. In the mean time, the 
furgeon perceiving fhe was better, though 
not well enough to lilten to his con- 
verfation, took his leave, and promifed 
to return in an hour. The phyfician 
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was not yet airived, and Adeline await: 
ed his appearance with a mixture of 
fear and anxious hope. | 

About noon he came, and having 
been informed of the accident by w hich 
the fever was produced, and of the treat 
. ment which the furgeon’had given it, 
he alcended to Theodore’s chamber ; ia 
a quarter of an hour he ‘returned to 
the room where Adeline expected him. 
© The gentleman is ftill delirious,” faid 
he, * but I have ordered him a com- 
« pofing draught.” ———* Is there any 
‘© hope, Sir?” inquired Adeline. ‘* Yes, 
‘© Madam, certainly there is hope; the 
§© cafe at prefent is fomewhat doubtful, 
“but a few hours may enable me to 
°& judge with more certainty. In the 
‘© mean time, I have directed that he 
‘¢ thall be kept quiet, and be allowed td 
« drink freely of fome diluting liquids.” 

He had fcarcely, at Adeline’s requetft, 
recommended a furgeon, inftead of the 
one at prefent employed; when the latter 
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pentiernan entered the room, and, per- 
ceiving the phyfician, threw a glance 
of mingled furprife and anger at Ade- 
line, who retired with him to another 
apartment, where fhe difmiffed him with 
a politenefs which he did not deign to 
return, and which he certainly did not 
deferve. 

Early the following morning the fur~ 
geon arrived, but either the medicines, 
or the crifis of the diforder, had thrown 
Theodore into a deep fleep, in which he 
remained for feveral hours. The phy- 
fician now gave Adeline reafon to hope 
for a favourable iffue, and every pre-. 
caution, was taken to prevent his being 
difturbed. He awoke perfeétly fenfible 
and free from fever, and his firft words 
inquired for Adeline, who foon learned 
that he was out of danger. 

In a few days he was fufficiently reco- 
vered to be removed from his chamber 
to a room adjoining, where Adeline met 
him with a joy, which the found it im- 
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poffible to reprefs ; and the obfervarice 
-of this lighted up -his countenance with 
pleafure: indeed Adeline, fenfible to 
the attachment he had fo nobly teftified, 
and fofrened by the danger he had enr 
countered, no longer attempted to dif- 
gpuife the tendernefs of her efteem, and 
‘was at length brought to confefs the in- 
tereft his firft appearance had impreffed 
upon her heart. 

After an hour of affeCting converfation, 
in which the happinefs of a young and 
mutual attachment occupied all their 
minds, and excluded every idea not in 
unifon with delight, they returned to a 
fenfe of their prefent embarraffinents ; 
Adeline recollecting that Theodore was 
arrefted for difobedience of orders, and 
deferting his poft; and Theodore, that 
he mutt fhortly be torn away from Ade- 
line, who would be left expofed to all 
the evils from which he had fo lately 
refcued her: This thought overwhelmed 
his heart with anguith; and, aftera long 
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paute, he ventured to propofe, what his. 
wifhes had often fuggefted, a marriage 
with Adeline before he departed from 
the village. This was the only means 
of preventing, perhaps, an eternal fepa- 
ration; and though he faw the many 
dangerous incouyveniences to which fhe 
would be expofed, by a marrtage with 
a man circumftanced like himfelf, yet 
thefe appeared fo unequal to thofe fhe 
would otherwife be left to encounter: 
alene, thet his reafon could no longer 
feruple to. adopt what his affeétion had 
juvoctted. 

Adeline was, for fome time, too much 
agitated to reply; and though fhe had 
little to oppofe to the arguments and 
picadings of Theodore; though fhe had 
no friends to control, and no contra- 
ricty of interefis to perplex her, fhe 
could not bring herfelf to confent thus 
ha-tily to a marriage with a man, of 
whom fhe had little knowledge, and to 
whofe fam:ly and connections fhe had 

a no 
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no fort of introduction. At length, the 
entreated he would drop the fubjedt,’ 
and the converfation for the remainder’ 
of the day was more general, yet fill’ 
| interefting. 

That fimilarity of sate and opinion, 
which had at firft attracted them, every 
moment now more fully difclofed. Their 
difcourfe was enriched by elegant literas 
ture, and endeared by mutual regard. 
Adeline had enjoyed few opportunities 
of reading, but the books to which fhe 
had accefs operating upon a mind cager 
for knowledge, and upon a tafte pecu- 
_hharly fenfible of the beautiful and the 
elegant, had impreffed all their excel- 
lencies upon her underftanding. Theo- 
dore had received from nature many of 
the qualities of genius, and from edus 
cation all that it could beftow; to thefe 
were added, a noble independency. of 
{fpirit, a feeling heart, and manners 
which partook of a happy mixture of 
dignity and fweetnefs. 
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In the evening, one of the officers, 
who, upon the reprefentation of the fer~ 
jeant, was fent by the perfons employed 
10 profecute military criminals, arrived 
at the village, and entering the apart- 
ment of Theodore, from which Adeline 
immediately withdrew, informed him 
with an air of infinite importance, that 
he fhould fet out on the following day 
for head-quarters. Theodore anfwered, 
that he was not able to bear the journey, 
and referred him to his phyfician; but 
the officer replied, that, he fhould take 
no fuch trouble, it being certain that the 
phyfician might be inftructed what to fay, 

_ and that he fhould begin his journey on 
_the morrow. ‘“ Here has been delay 
‘< enough,” faid he, “already, and you 
«* will have fufficient bufinefs on your 
** hands when you reach head quarters 
‘© for the ferjeant whony you have fe- 
‘* verely wounded, intends to appear 
‘© againft you; and this, with the offence 
. s< you 
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«< you have commited by deferting a 
‘6 poft—.” 

Theodore’s eye’s flathed fire, ‘* Defert- 
«ing !” faid he, rifing from his feat, 
_and darting a look of menace at his ac- 
cufer, ** who daresto brand me with the 
‘* name of deferter?” But inftantly re- 
collecting how much his conduct had ap- 
peared to juitify the accufotion, he en-— 
deavoured to ftifle his emotions, and, 
with a firm voice and compofed manner, 
faid, that when he reached head-quarters, 
he fhould be ready to anfwer whatever 
might be brought againfthim, but that till 
then he fhould be filent. The boldnefs 
of the officer was repreffed by the fpirit 
and dignity with which Theodore {poke 
thefe words, and muttering a reply, that 

was fcarcely audible, he left the room. 
_. Theodore fat mufing on the danger of 
his fituation: he knew that he had much 
to apprehend from the peculiar circum- 
ftances attending his abrupt departure 

from his regiment, it having been fta- 
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‘tioned in agarrifon town upon theSpaniffp 
frontiers, where the difcipline was very 
-fevere; and from the powerof his colonel,. 
‘the Marquis de Montalt, whom pride 
and difappointment would now roufe to. 
vengeance, and, probably, render inde- 
fatigable in the accomplifhment of his. 
deftruction.. But his thoughts foon fled. 
‘from his own danger to that of Adeline,, 
-and, in the confideration of this, all his. 
fortitude forfook him: he could not fup- 
port the idea of leaving her expofed to. 
‘the evils he forboded, nor indeed, of 
a feparation fo fudden as that which now: 
threatened him’; and when fhe again en-. 
tered the room, he: renewed his folicita~ 


_ tions for a fpeedy marriage, with all the- 


‘arguments that tendernefs and i InecDalty. 
could fugeeft. 
Adeline, when fhe-learned that he was. 


_ to depart on the morrow, felt as if be- 


reaved of her laft comfort. All the hor-. 
rors of his fituation arofe to her mind. 
and fhe turned from him in unutterable- 
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anguifh. Confidering her filence as 2 
favourable prefage, he repeated his en- 
treaties that fhe would confent to be his, 
and thus give him a furety that their fe- 
paration fhould not be eternal. Adeline 
fighed deeply to thefe words: *‘ Andwho 
“© can know that our feparation would 
‘© not be eternal,” faid fhe, ‘even if I 
‘ could confent to the marriage you pro- 
 pofe? But while you hear my deter- 
«* mination, forbear to accufe me of in- 
«¢ difference, for indifference towards. 
*< you would, indeed, be a crime, after 

¢* the fervices you have rendered me.” 
‘© And isacold -fentiment of gratitude 
e all that I muft expect from you?” faid 
Theodore. “I know that you are going 
« to diftrefs me with a proof of your in- 
“ difference, which you miftake for the 
© fugeeftions of prudence; and-that I 
*¢ fhall be reduced to look, without 
* reluctance, upon the evils that may 
‘* fhortly await me. “Ah, Adeline! if 
« you mean to reject this, perhaps, the 
| “ Jak 
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e¢ Jaft propofal which I can ever make 
“to you, ceafe, at leaft, to deceive 
© yourfelf with an idea that you love 
“ me; that delirium is fading even 
‘¢ from my mind.” 

‘¢ Can you then fo foon — our 
** converfationof this morning?” replied 
Adeline; ‘*and can you think fo lightly 
“* of me as to believe I would profefs a 
‘© regard, which I do not feel ? If, :in- 
** deed, you can believe this, I thall do 
«¢ well to forget that I ever made fuch 
‘* an acknowledgement, and you, that 
¢¢ you heard it.” 

‘* Forgive me, Adeline, forgive the 
«© doubts and inconfiftencies I have be- 
“© trayed; let the anxieties of love, and 


s* the emergency ed my circumftances, - 


« plead for me.” Adeline, fmiling 
faintly through her tears, held out her 
hand, which he feized and preffed to hig 
lips. ‘* Yet do not drive me to defpair 
“* by a rejection of my fuit,” continued 


Theodore ; * think what I muft fuffer to 


© leave 
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«¢ leave you here deftitute of friends and 
s¢ proteCtion.”™ | 

‘¢ J am thinking how I may avoid a 
s¢ fituation fo deplorable,” faid Adeline. 
& They fay there is a convent, which 
s* receives boarders, within a few miles, 
*¢ and thither I wifh to go.” | 

‘© A convent !”” rejoined Theodore, 
‘© would you go to a convent? Do you 
«* know the perfecutions you would be 
** liable to; and that if the Marquis 
«« fhould difcover you, there is little pro- 
‘© bability the fuperior would refift his 
‘© authority, or, at leaft, his bribes ?” 

‘* All this I have confidered,” faid 
Adeline, ** and am prepared to encoun 
** ter it, rather than enter into an en- 
S‘ gagement, which at this trme, can 
s§ be productive only of mifery to us 
*¢ both.” , 

‘> Ah, Adeline! could you think thus, 
“4. if you truly loved? I fee myfelf about . 
*€ to be feparated, and that, perhaps, 
*¢ for ever, from the object of my ten 
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*© dereft affections—and I cannot but 
‘* exprefs all the anguifh I feel—I can- 
“© not forbear to repeat every argument 
“© that may afford even the flighteft pof- 
“ fibility of altering your determination. 
© But you, Adeline, you look with com- 
‘¢ placency upon a circumftance.which 
6° tortures me with defpair.” 


- Adeline, who had long tried to fup- — 


- port her fpirits in his prefence, while fhe 
adhered to a refolution which reafon fug- 
gefted, but which the pleadings of her 
heart powerfully oppofed, was unable 
longer-to command her diftrefs, and burft 
into tears. ‘Theodore was in the fame 
moment convinced of his error, and 
fhocked at.the grief he had occafioned, 
He drew his chair towards her, and, 
taking her hand, again entreated her par- 
don, and endeavoured in the tendereft 


accents to foothe and comfort her.—_ 


«© What a wretch was I to caufe you this 
‘© diftrefs, by queftioning that regard 
* with which I can no longer doubt you 
st .ho- 
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“¢ honour me! Forgive me, Adeline ; 
“* fay but you forgive me, and, what- 
‘* ever may be the pain of this fepara- 
*« tion, I will no longer oppofe it.” 

*© You have given me fome pain,” 
faid Adeline, ‘* but you have not offend- 
‘© ed me.”—She then mentioned fome 
farther particulars concerning the con- 
vent. Theodore endeavoured to con- 
ceal the diftrefs which the approaching 
feparation occafioned him, and to con- 
fult with her on thefe plans with compo- 
fure. His judgement by degrees pre- 
vailed over his paffions, and he now per- 
ceived that the plan fhe fuggefted would 
afford her beft chance of fecurity. He 
confidered, what in the firft agitation of 
his mind had efcaped him, that he might - 
be condemned upon the charges brought 
againft him, and that his death, fhould 
they have been married, would not only 
“deprive her of her protector, but leave 
her more immediately expofed to the 
defigns of the Marquis,’ who would, 

| doubt- 
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doubtlefs, attend his trial, and by this 
means difcover that Adeline was again . 
within his reach. Aftonifhed that he 
had not noticed this before, and fhock- 
+ ed at the unwarinefs by which he might 
have betrayed her into fo dangerous a 
fituation, he became at once reconciled 
to the idea of leaving her in a convent. | 
He could have wifhed to place her in 
the afylum of his own family, but the 
circumftances under which fhe muft be 
introduced were fo awkward and painful, 
and, above all, the diftance at which they 


refided, would render a journey fohighly’ _ 


dangerous for her, that he forbore to 
propofe it. He entreated only that the 
would allow him to write to her; but 
recollecting that his letters might be a 
means of betraying the place of her refi- 
dence to the Marquis, he checked him- 
— felf: “ Imuft deny myfelf even this me- 
** Jancholv pleafure,” faid he, ‘left my 
** Jetters fhould betray your abode; yet 
‘¢ how fhall I be able to endure the im- 

‘© patience 
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¢¢ patienceand uncertainty te which pru- 
‘© dence condemns me! If you are in 
<¢ danger, I fhall be ignorant of, it; 
‘© though indeed, did I know it,” faid 
he with a look of defpair, * I could not 
‘© fly tufave you. O exquifite mifery ! 
‘¢ ’tis now only | perceive all the horrors 
‘*¢ of confinement—’tis now only that I 
“© underftand all the value of liberty !” 
His utterance was interrupted by the 
violent agitation of his mind; he rofe 
from his chair, and walked with quick 
paces about the room. Adeline fat, 
overcome by the defcription which The- 
odore had given of his approaching fitu- 
ation, and by the confideration that fhe 
might remain in the moft terrible fuf- 
penfe concerning his fate. She-faw him 
in a prifon—pale—emaciated, and in 
chains :—fhe faw all the vengance of the | 


Marquis defcending upon him; and this 


for his noble exertions in her caufe. The- 
odore, alarmed by the placid defpair ex- 
preffed in her countenance, threw hintfelf 

into 
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‘into a chair by her’s, and, taking her 
hand attempted to {peak comfort to her, 
but the words faltered on his lips, and he 
‘could only bathe her hand with tears. 

This mournful filence was interrupted 
by the arrival of the carriage at the inn, 
and Theodore, arifing, went to the win- 
dow that opened into the yard. The 
darknefs of the night prevented his dif- 
tinguifhing the objects without, but a 
‘light now brought from the houfe fhew- 
‘ed him a carriage and four, attended by 
‘feveral fervants. Prefently he fawa gen- 
‘tleman, wrapped up in a roquelaure, 
alight and enter the inn, and in the next 
moment he heard the voice of the Mar-. 
quis. 

He had flown to fupport Adeline, 
who was finking with terror, when the 
door opened, and the Marquis, tollowed 
by the officers and feveral fervants, en- 
tered. Fury flafhed from his ‘eyes, as 
they glanced upon Theodore, who hung 
over Adeline with a look of fearful folt- 

citude 
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citude — “ Seize that traitor,” faid he, 
turning to the officers; ‘* why have you. 
‘© fuffered him to remain here fo long?” 

‘© T am no traitor,” faid Theodore, 
with a firm voice, and the dignity of: 
con{cious worth, ‘‘ but a defender of in- 
«© nocence, of one whom the treacherous 
<¢ Marquis de Montalt would deftroy.” | 

‘© Obey your orders,” faid the Mar-. 
quis to the officers. Adeline fhrieked, 
held fafter: by Theodore’s arm, and en- 
treated the men not to-part them. ‘Force. 
“* only can effect it,” faid Theodore, 
as he Jooked round for fome inftrument 
of defence, but he could fee none, and 
in the fame moment they furounded 
and feized him. ‘* Dread every thing 
“< from my vengeance,” faid the Mar- 
quis to Theodore, as he caught the 
hand of Adeline, who had loft all power 
of refiftance, and was fcarcely fenfible 
of what pafled; ‘ dread every thing 
‘*‘ from my vengeance; you know you 
‘© have deferved it.” - | 
‘6 I defy 
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© T defy your vengeance,” cried 
Theodore, ‘‘ and dread only the pangs 
*© of confcience which your power can- 
<¢ not inflict upon me, though your vices 
*© condemn you to its tortures.” 

‘¢ Take him inftantly from the room, 
*¢ and fee that he is ftrongly fettered,” 
faid the Marquis ; “he fhall foon know 
‘© what a criminal, who adds infolence 
“(to guilt, may  fuffer.” — Theodore, 
exclaiming, “* Oh Adeline! farewell !” 
was now forced out of the room; while 
Adeline, whofe torpid fenfes were roufed 
by his voice and his Jaft looks, fell at 
the feet of the Marquis, and with tears 
of agony implored compaffion for The- 
odore: but her pleadings for his rival 
feemed only to irritate the pride and 
exafperate the hatred of the Marquis. 
He denounced vengeance on his head, 
and imprecations too dreadful for the 
fpirits of Adeline, whom he compelled 
~ to.rife ; and then, endeavouring to ftifle 


the emotions of rage, which the prefence 
| of 
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ef Theodore had excited, he began to 
addrefs her with his ufual expreffions of 
admiration. | 
The wretched Adeline, who, regard- 
lefs of what he faid, ftill continued to 
plead for her unhappy lover, was at 
length alarmed by the returning rage 
which the countenance of the Marquis 
exprefled, and, exerting all her remain- 
ing ftrength, fhe fprung from his grafp 
towards the door of the room; but he 
feized her hand before fhe could reach 
it, and, regardlefs of her fhrieks, bring- 
ing her back to her chair, was going to 
fpeak, when votces were heard in the 
paflage, and immediately the landlord 
and his wife, whom Adeline’s cries had 
alarmed, entered the apartment. The 
Marquis, turning furioufly to them, 
demanded what they wanted; but not 
waiting for their anfwer, he bade them 
attend him, and quitting the room, fhe 
heard the door locked upon her. | 
Adeline 
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Adeline now ran to the windows,. 
which were unfaftened, and opened into 
the inn-yard. Without, all was dark and 
filenat. She callcd aloud for help, but no 
perfon appeared; and the windows were 
fo high, that it was impofhible to efcape 
unaffifted. She walked about the room 
in an agony of terror and diftrefs, now 
{topping to liften, and fancying the 
heard voices difputing below, and now | 
quickening her fteps, as fufpence in- 
creafed the agitation of her mind. 

She had continued in this ftate for 
near half an hour, when fhe fudden- 
ly heard a violent noife in the lower 
part of the houfe, which increafed till 
all was uproar and confufion. People 
paffed quickly through the paflages, 
and doors were frequently opened and 
fhut. She called, but received no an- 
{wer. It immediately occurred to her, 
that Theodore, having heardher fcreams, 
had attempted to come to her affiftance, 
and that the buftle had been occafioned 
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by the oppofition of the officers. Know- 
ing their fiercenefs and cruelty, fhe was 
feized with dreadful apprehenfions for 
the life of Theodore. 

A confufed uproar of voices now 
founded from below, and the {creams of 
women convinced her there was fighting ; 
fhe even thought fhe heard the clafhing 
of {words; the image of Theodore, dy- 
ing by the hands of the Marquis, now 
rofe to her imagination, and the terrors 
of fufpenfe became almoft infupportable. 
She made a defperate effort to force the 
door, and again called for help; but her 
trembling hands were powerleis, and 
every perfon in the houfe feemed to be 
tvo much engaged even to hearher. A 
loud fhriek now pierced her ears, and, 
amidft the tumult that followed, fhe 
clearly diftinguifhed deep groans. This 
confirmation of her fears deprived her of 
all her remaining fpirits, and growing 
faint, fhe funk almoft lifelefs into a chair 
near the door. The uproar gradually 
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{ubfided till all was ftill, but nobody re- 
turned to her. Soon after fhe heard 
voices in the yard, but fhe had no power 
to walk acrofs the room, even to afk the 
queftions fhe wifhed, yet feared, to have 
an{wered. 

About a quarter of an hour elapfed, 
when the door was unlocked, and the 
hoftefs appeared with a countenance as 
pale as death. ‘* For God’s fake,” faid 
Adeline, “tell me what has happened. 
‘¢ Is he wounded ? Is he killed ?” 

«* Le is not dead, Ma’amfelle, but— 

‘¢ He is dying then >—tell me where 
«¢ he is—let me go.” 

“¢ Stop, Ma’amfelle,” cried the hoftefs, 
«¢ you are to ftay here ; J] only want the 
_ §* hartfhorn out of that cupbord there.” 
Adeline tried to efcape by the door, but 
the hoftefs, pufhing her afide, locked it, 
and went.down ftairs. 

Adeline’s diftrefs now entirely over- 
came her, and fhe fat motionlefs, and 


{carcely confcious that the exifted, tll 
I | roufed 
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_roufed by a found of footfteps near the 
door, which was again opened, and three 
men, whom fhe knew to be the Mar- | 
quis’s fervants, entered. She had fuffi- 
cient recollection to repeat the queftions 
fhe had afked the land-lady, but they an- 
{wered only that fhe muftcome with them, 
ang that a chaife was waiting for her at the 
door. Stilt fhe urged her queftions. 
“Tell me if he lives,” cried fhe.— 
‘© Yes, Ma’amfelle, he is alive, but he is 
‘¢ terribly wounded, and the furgeory is 
<< juft come to him.” As they fpoke they” 
hurried her along the paflage, and with- _ 
out noticing her entreaties and fupplica- 
tions to know whither fhe was going, 
they had reached the foot of the ftairs, 
when her-cries brought feveral people to 
the door. To thefe the hoftefs related, 
that the lady was the wife of a gentlemaa 
juft arrived, who had overtaken her in 
her flight with a gallant; an account 
which the Marquis’s fervants corrobo- 
rated, ‘¢’Tis the gentleman who has 
L 2 © juft 
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sé jutt fought the duel,” added the hof- 
tefs, ** and it was on her account.” 

Adeline, partly difdaining to take any 
notice of this artful ftory, and partly from 
her defire to know the particulars of what 
had happened, contented herfelf with 
repeating her inquiries ; to which one of 
the f{pectators at laft replied, that the 
gentleman was defperately wounded. 
The Marquis’s people would now have 
hurried her into the chaife, but fhe funk 
lifclefs in their arms, and her condition 
fo interefted the humanity of the fpecta- 
tors, that, notwithftanding their belief of 
what had been faid, they oppofed the ef- 
fort made to carry her, fenfelefs as fhe 
was, into the carriage. 

She was at length taken into a room, 
and, by proper application, reftored to 
her fenfes. There fhe fo earneftly be- 
fought an explanation of what had hap- 
pened, that the hoftefs acquainted her 
with fome particulars of the late ren- 
counter. ® When the gentleman that 

«* was 
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«¢ was ill heard your fcreamss, Madam,” 
faid fhe, “ he became quite outrageous, 
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as they tell me, and nothing could 
pacify him. The Marquis, for they 
fay he is a Marquis, but you know 
beft, was then in the room with my 
hufband and I, and when he heard 
the uproar, he went down to fee what 
was the matter; and when he came 
into the room where the Captain was, 
he found him ftruggling. with the fer- 
jeant. Then the Captain was more 
outrageous than ever; and notwith- 
ftanding he had one leg chained, and 
no {word, he conttived to get the fer- 
jeant’s cutlafs out of the {cabbard, and 
immediately flew at the Marquis, and 
wounded him defperately ; upon which 
he was fecured.”—*« It is the Marquis 
then who is wounded,” faid Adeline ; 
the other gentleman is not hurt ?” 
«© No, not he,” replied the hoftefs; . 
but he will {mart for it by and bye, 
for the Marquis {wears he will do for 
L3 <¢ him,” 
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‘* him.” Adeline, fora moment, forgot 


all her misfortunes and all her danger in 
thankfulnefs for the immediate efcape of 


‘Lheodore; and fhe was proceeding to 


make fome farther inquiries concerning 
him, when the Marquis’s fervants en- 
tered the room, and declared they could 
wait no longer. Adeline, now awakened 
to a fenfe of the evils with which the was 
threatened, endeavoured to win the pity 
of the hoftefs, who, however, was, or af- 
fected to be, convinced of the truth of 
the Marquis’s ftory, and, therefore, in- 
fenfible to all fhe could urge. Again fhe 
addreffed his fervants, but in vain; they 
would neither fuffer her to remain longer 
at the inn, or inform her whither fhe was 
going; but, in the prefence of feveral 
- perfons, already prejudiced by the inju- 
rious affertions of the hoftefs, Adeline 
was hurried into the chaife, and her con- 
dutors mounting their horfes, the whole 


party was my foon beyond the village. 
Thus 
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Thus ended Adeline’s thare of an ad- 
venture, began with a profpedc net orly 
of fecurity, but of happinefs ; an adven- 
ture, which had attached her more clofely 
to Theodore, and fhewn him to be more 
worthy: of her love; but which, at the 
fame time, had diftreffed her by new dif- 
appointment, produced the imprifon- 
ment of her generous and now adored 
lover, and delivered both himfelf and 
her into the power of & rival, irritated by 
delay, contempt, and oppofition. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


«* Nor fea, nor fhade, nor fhield, nor rock, nor cave, 

‘* Nor filent defarts, nor the fullen grave, 

** Where flame-ey’d Fury means to frown——can 
‘© faye,” 


THe furgeon of the place, “having — 


examined the Marquis’s wound, gave 
him an immediate opinion upon it, and 
ordered that he fhould be put to bed: 
but the Marguis, ill as he was, had 
fcarcely any other apprehenfion than that 
of lofing Adeline, and declared he fhould 
se able to begin his journey in a few 


hours. With this intention, he had be-. 


gan to give orders for keeping horfes in 
readinefs, when the furgeon perfifting 
moft ferioufly, and even paffionately to 
exclaim, that his life would be the facri- 
fice of his rafhnefs, he was carried to a 


bed- 
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bed-chamber,, where his valet alone was 
permitted to attend him. 

This man, the convenient confidant of 
all his intrigues, had been the chief in+ 
{trument in affifting his defigns concern- 
ing Adeline, and was indeed the very 
perfon who had brought her to the Mar- 
quis’s villa on the borders of the foreft. 
To him the Marquis gave his farther di- 
rections concerning her; and, forefee- 
ing the inconvenience, as well as the dan- 
ger of detaining her at the inn, he had 
ordered him, with feveral other fervants, 
to carry her away immediately in a hired 
carriage. The valet having gone to ex- 
ecute his orders, the Marquis was left to 
his own reflections, and to the violence 
of contending paffions. 

The reproaches and continyed oppo- 
fition of Theodore, the favoured lover 
of Adeline, exafperated his pride, and 
roufed all his malice. He could not 
for a moment confider this oppofition, 
which was in fome refpects fuccefsful, 

j | with- 
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without feeling an excefs of indignation 
and inveteracy,-fuch as the profpect of a 
{peedy revenge could alone enable him 
to fupport. | 

- .When he had difcovered Adeline’s 
efcape from the villa, his furprize at firft 
equalled his difappomtment ; and, after 
exhaufting the paroxyfm of his rage up- 
on his domeftics, he difpatched them all 
different ways in purfuit of her, going 
himfelf to the abbey, in the faint hope, 
that, defticute as fhe was of other fuc- 
cour, fhe might have fled thither. La 
Matte, however, being as much furprized 
as himfelf, and ignorant of the route 
which Adeline had taken, he returned 
to the villa, impatient of intelligence, 
‘and found fome of his fervants arrived, 
without any news of Adeline, and thofe 
who came afterwards were as fuccefslefs 
as the firft. 


A few days after, a letter from the - 


Lieutenant-Colonel of the regiment in- 
formed him, that Theodore had: quitted 
his 
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his company, and had been for fome 
‘time abfent, nobody knew where. This 
information, confirming a _  fufpicion 
which had frequently occurred to him, 
that Theodore had been by fome means 
or other, inftrumental in the. efcape of 
Adeline, all his other paffions became, 
for a time, fubfervient to his revenge, 
and he gave orders for the immediate 
purfuit and apprehenfion of Theodore : 
but Theodore, in the mean time, had 
been overtaken and fecured. 

Jt was in confequence of having for- 
merly obferved the growing partiality 
between him and Adeline, and of intel- 
ligence received from La Motte, who | 
had noticed ¢heir interview in the foreft, 
that the Marquis had refolved to remove 
a rival fo dangerous to his love, and fo 
likely to be informed of his defigns. He 
had therefore told Theodore, in a man- 
ner as plaufible as he could, that it would 
be neceffary for him to join the regi- 
ment; a notice which affected him only 
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as it related to Adeline, and which feemed 
the lefs extraordinary, as he had already 
been at the’ villa a much longer time than 
was ufual with the officers invited by the 
Marquis. ‘Theodore, indeed, very well 
knew the character of the Marquis, and 
had accepted his invitation rather from 
an unwillingnefs to fhew any difrefpect 
to his Colonel by a refufal, than from a 
“fanguine expectation of pleafure. 

From the men who had apprehended 
Theodore, the Marquis received the in- 
formation, which had enabled him to 
purfue and recover Adeline; but, though 
he had now effected this, he was inter- 
nally’ a prey to the corrofive effects of 
difappointed paffion and _ exafperated 
pride. The gnguith of this wound was~ 
almoft forgotten in that of his mind, and 
every pang he felt feemed to increafe 
his thirft of revenge, and to recoil with 
new torture upon his heat. While he 
was in this ftate, he heard the voice of 
the innocent Adeline imploring protec- 

tion ; 
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tion; but her cries excited in him nei- 
ther pity or remorfe ; and when, foon 
after, the carriage drove away, and he 
was certain both that fhe was fecured, 
and Theodore was wretched, he feemed 
to feel fome ceffation of mental agony. 

Theodore, indeed, did fuffer all that 
a virtuous mind, labouring under oppref- 
fion fo fevere, could feel ; but he was, 
at leaft, free from thofe inveterate and 
malignant paffions which tore the bofom 
of the Marquis, and which infli@ upon 


the poffeffor a punifhment more fevere 


than any they can prompt him to ima- 
gine for another. What indignation he 
might feel towards the Marquis, was at 
this time fecondary to his anxiety for 
Adeline. His captivity was painful, as 
it prevented his feeking a juft and ho- 
nourable revenge; but it was dreadful, 
as it withheld him from attempting the 
refcue of her whom he loved more than 


ba 
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When he heard the wheels of the car- 
riage that contained her drive off, he felt 
an agony of defpair which almoft over- 
came his reafon. Even the ftern hearts 
of the foldiers who attended him were 
not wholly infenfible to his wretchednefs, 
and by venturing to blame the conduct 
of the Marquis, they endeavoured to 
confole their prifoner. ‘The phyfician, 
who was juft arrived, entered the room. 
during this paroxyftn of his diftrefs, and, 
both feeling and exprefing much con- 
cern at his condition, inquired with 
ftrong furprize why he had been thus 
precipitately removed to a room fo very 
unfit for his reception ? | 
Theodore explained to him the reafon 

of this, of the diftrefs he fuffered, and of 
the chains. by which he was difgraced ; 
and perceiving the phyfician liftened to. 
him with attention and compafhon, he 
became defirous of acquainting him with 
fome farther particulars ; for which pur- 
pole 
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pofe he defired the foldiers to leave the 
room. The men, complying with his 
requeft, ftationed themfelves on the out- 
fide of the door. — 

He then related all the particulars of 
‘the late tranfaction, and of his connec- 
tion with the Marquis. The phyfician 
-attended to his narrative with deep con- 
cern, and his countenance frequently 
expreffed ftrong agitation. When The- 
odore concluded, he remained for fome 
time filent and loft in thought; at length, 
-awaking from his reverie, he faid, ** I 
“* fear your fituation is defperare. The 
“* character of the Marquis is too well 
“« Known to fuffer him either to be loved 
“* or refpected; from fuch a man you 
“€ have nothing to hope, for he has 
“© fcarcely any thing to fear. I with it 
“* was in my power to ferve you, but I 
‘* fee no poffibility of it.” 

‘* Alas!” faid Theodore, ‘ my fitua- 
** tion is indeed defperate, and—for that 

“ fuf- 
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“© fuffering angel”—deep fobs intérrupt- 
ed his voice, and the violence of his agi- 
tation would not allow him to proceed. 


The phyfician could only exprefs the - 


{ympathy he felt for his diftrefs, and en- 
treat him to be more calm, when a fer- 
‘vant entered the room from the Marquis, 
who defired to fee the phyfictan immedi- 
ately. After fome time, he faid he would 
attend the Marquis ; and having endea- 
voured to attain a degree of compofure, 
which he found it difficult to affume, he 
wrung the hand of Theodore and quitted 
the room, promifing to return before ae 
left the houfe. 

He found the Marquis much agitated 
both in body and mind, and rather more 
apprehenfive for the confequences of the 
wound than he had expected. His anxi- 
ety for Theodore now fuggefted a plan, 
by the execution of which he'‘hoped he 
might be able to ferve him. ‘Having 
felt his patient’s pulfe, and afked fome 
auonee he affumed a very ferious look, 

when 
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when the Marquis, who watched every 
turn of his countenance, defired he 
would, without hefitation, {peak his opi- 
nion. 

‘* Tam forry to alarm you, my Lord, 
«¢ but here is fome reafon for.apprehen- 
«© fion: how long isit fince you received 
“¢ the wound ?” i 

“© Good God! there is danger then !” 
cried the Marquis, adding fome bitter 
execrations againft Theodore.—-** There 
‘© certainly is danger,” replied the phy- 
fician; ‘* a few hours may enable me to 
‘< determine its degree.” 

“* A few hours, Sir!” interrupted the 
Marquis; ** a few hours!” The phyfi- 
cian entreated him to be more calm. 
** Confufion !” cried the Marquis. “ A 
«© man in health may, with great compo- 
‘* fure, entreat a dying man to be calm. 
‘¢ Theodore will be broke upon the 
‘¢ wheel for it, however.” 

‘You miftake me, Sir,” faid the phy- 
ficians, “if I believed youa dying man, 

ce or 
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“* or, indeed, very near death, | fhould 
<¢ not have fpoken as I did. But itis of 


‘© confequence I fhould know how long. 
‘¢ the wound has been inflicted.” The 


_ Marquis’s terrors now began to fubfide, 


then faid, that if he had any worldly af- 


and he gave a circumftantial account of 
the affray with Theodore, reprefenting 
that he had been bafely ufed in an affair, 
where his own conduct had been per- 
fe€tly juft and humane. The phyfician 
heard this relation with great coolnefs, 


and when it concluded, without making 


any comment upon it, told the Marquis 
he would prefcribe a medicine, which he 
wifhed him to take immediately. 

The Marquis, again alarmed by the 
gravity of his manner, entreated he 
would declare moft ferioufly, whether he 
thought him m immediate danger. The 
phyfician hefitated, and the anxiety of 


a ae 


the Marquis increafed : ‘¢ It is of confe- 


** quence,” faid he, ** that I fhould know 
‘© my exact fituation.” The phyfician 


fairs 
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fairs to fettle, it would be as well to at- 
tend to them, for that it was impoffible 
to fay what might be the event. 

He then turned the difcourfe and faid, 
he had juft been with the young officer 
‘under arreft, who, he hoped, would not 
‘be removed at prefent, as {uch a proce- 
dure muft endanger his life. The Mar- 
quis uttered @ dreadful oath, and, curf- 
ing Theodore for having brought him 
to his prefent condition, faid, he fhould 
depart with the guard that very night. 
Againft the cruelty of this fentence, the 
 phyfician ventured to expoftulate; and 
endeavouring to awaken the Marquis to 
a fenfe of humanity, pleaded earnefily for 
Theodore. But thefe entreaties and ar- 
guiments feemed, by difplaying to the 
Marquis a part of his own character, to 
roufe his refentment, and re-kindle all 
the violence of his paffions. 

The pbyfician at length withdrew in 
defpondency, after promifing, at the 
_ Marquis’s requeft, not to leave the inn. 


He: 
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He had hoped, by exaggerating his 
danger, to obtain fome advantages, both 
for Adeline and Theodore, but the plan 
had quite a contrary effect; for the ap- 
prehenfion of death, fo dreadful to the 
guilty mind of the Marquis, inftead of 
awakening penitence, increafed his defire 
of vengeance againft the man, who had 
reduced him to fucha fituation, He de- 
termined to -have Adeline conveyed 
where Theodore, fhould he by any acci- 
dent efcape, could never obtain her ; and 
thus to fecure to himfelf, at leaft, fome 
means of revenge. He knew, however, 
that when Theodore was once fafely con- 
veyed to his regiment, his deftruction 
was certain; for fhould he even be ac- 
quitted of the intention of deferting, he 
~ would be condem\ned for having affault- 
ed his fuperior officer. 

The phyfician returned to the room 
where Theodore was confined. ‘The 
violence of his diftrefs was now fubfided 

into 
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into a ftern defpair, more dreadful than 
the vehemence which had lately poffeffed 
him. The guard, in compliance with 
his requeft, having left the room, the 
phyfician repeated to him fome part of 
his converfation with the Marquis. The- 
odore, after expreffing his thanks, faid, 
he had nothing more to hope. For 
himfelf he felt little; it was for his fa- 
mily, and for Adeline he fuffered. He 
inquired what route fhe had taken, and 
though he had no profpect of deriving 
advantage from the information, defired 


the phyfician to affift him in obtaining it; ° 


but the landlord and his wife either were, 
or affected to be, ignorant of the matter, 
and it was in vain to apply to any other 
perfon. 

The ferjeant now entered with orders 


‘from the Marquis for the immediate de- 


parture of Theodore, who heard the mef- 
fage with compofure, though the phyfi- 
cian could not help expreffing his indig- 


‘nation at this precipitate removal, and 


his 
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his dread of the confequences that might _ 


attend it. Theodore had fcarcely time 
to declare his gratitude for the kindnefs 
of this valuable friend, before the foldiers 
entered the room to conduct him to the 
carriage in waiting. As he bade him 
farewell, Theodore flipped his purfe into 
his hand, and turning abruptly away, 
told the foldiers to lead on; but the 
_phyfician ftopped him, and refufed the 
prefent with fuch ferious warmth, that 
he was compelled to refume it: he wrung 
the hand of his new friend, and, being 
unable to fpeak, hurried away. The 
whole party immediately fet off, and the 
unhappy Theodore was left to the re- 
membrance of his paft hopes and fuffer- 
ings; to his anxiety for the fate of Ade- 
line; the contemplation of his prefent 
wretchednefs, and the apprehenfion of 
what might be referved for him in future. 
For himfelf, indeed, he faw nothing but 
deftruction, and was only relieved from 
total defpair, by a feeble hope that fhe, 
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whom he loved better than himfelf, 
might one time enjoy that happinefs, of 


which he did not venture to look for a 
participation. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER Xiil. 


«¢ Have you the heart? When your head did but ach, 
66 J knit my handkerchief about your brows, 

«¢ And with my hand at midnight held up your head ; 
«s And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 


‘¢ Still and anon cheer’d up the heavy time.” 
KIN@ JOHNe 


“< Tf the midnight bell 
«* Did, with his iron tongue, and brazen mouth, 
<¢ Sound one unto the drowfy race of night ; 
«« If this fame were a church-yard where we ftand, 
«© And thou poffeffed with a thoufand wrongs ; 
<<‘ Or if that furly fpirit melancholy, | 
«© Had bak’d thy blood and made it heavy, thick ; 
“Then, in defpite of broad-eyed watchful day, 


«¢ T would into thy bofom pour my thoughts.” 
KING JOHNe 


M EANWHILE the perfecuted Ade- 
line continued to travel, with little inter-* 
ruption, all night. Her mind fuffered 


fuch a tumult of grief, regret, defpair, 
and 
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and terror, that fhe could not be faid to 
think. The Marquis’s valet, who had 
placed himfelf in the chaife with her, at 
firft feemed inclined to talk ; but her in- 
attention foon filenced him, and left her 
to the indulgence of her own mifery. 

They feemed to travel through obfcure 
lanes and bye-ways, along which the 
carriage drove as furioufly as the darknefs 
would permit :. when the dawn appeared, 
fhe perceived herfelf on the borders of a 
foreft, and renewed her entreaties to 
know whither fhe was going. The man 
replied he had no orders to tell, but fhe 
would foon fee. Adeline, who had hi- 
therto fuppofed they were carrying her 
to the villa, now began to doubt it; and 
as every place appeared lefs terrible to 
her imagination than that, her defpair 
began to abate, and fhe thought only of 
the devoted Theodore, whom fhe knew 
to be the vidtim of malice and re- 


venge. 
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‘They now entered upon the foreft.and 
it occurred to her that fhe was going to 
the abbey; for though fhe had no re- 
membrance of the fcenery, through 
which fhe paffed, it was not the lefs 
probable that this was the foreft of Fon- 
tanville, whofe boundaries were by 
much too extenfive to have come within 
the circle of her former walks. This 
conjecture revived a terror, little inferior — 
to that occafioned by the idea of going to 
the villa, for at the abbey fhe would be 
equally in the power of the Marquis, and 
alfo in that of her cruel enemy, La Motte. 
Her mind revolted at the picture her fan- 
cy drew, and as the carriage moved un- 
der the fhades, fhe threw from the window 
a look of eager inquiry for fome object 
which might confirm, or deftroy her pre- 
{ent furmife; the did nat long look, be- 
fore an opening in the foreft fhewed her 
the diftant towers of the abbey—-“ I am, 
«« indeed, loft then!” faid fhe, burfting 
anto tears. ; 
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They were foon at the foot of the lawn, 
and Veter was feen running to open the 
gate, at which the carriuge ftopped. 
When he faw Adeline, he looked fur- 
prifed and made an effort to {pcak, but 
the chaife now drove up to the abbey, 
where, at the door of the hall, La Morte 
himfelf appeared. As he advanced to 
take her from the carriage, an univerfal 
trembling tized her; it was with the 
utmoft difficulty fhe fupported herfelf, 
and for fome moments fhe neither ob- 
ferved his countenance, or heard his 
voice. He offered his arm to. aft her. 
into the abbey, which fhe at firft retufed, 
but having tottered a few paces, was 
obliged to accept; they then entered the 
vaulted room, where, finking into a 
chair, a flood of tears. came to her relicf. 
La Motte did not interrupt the filence, 
which continued for fome time, but 
paced the room in feeming agiiation. 
When Adeline was fufficiently recovered 
to notice external objects, fhe obferved 
M 2 ~ his 
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his countenance, and there read the tu- 
mult of his foul, while he was ftrugeling 
to affume a firmnefs, which his better 
feclings oppofed. 

' La Motte now took her hand, and 
would have led her from the room, but 
fhe ftopped, and, with a kind of defpe- 


rate courage, made an effort to engage - 


him to pity, and to fave her. He inter- 
rupted her; ‘* It 1s not in my power,” 
{aid he, in a voice of emotion; *‘I am 
*< not mafter of myfelf, or my conduét ; 
“<¢ inquire no farther—it is fufficient for 
s¢ you to know that I pity you; more I 


“¢ cannot do.” He gave her no time to . 


reply, but, taking her hand, led her to 
the ftairs of the tower, and from thence 
to the chamber fhe had formerly occu- 
 cupied. 
‘«¢ Here you muft remain for the pre- 
‘< fent,” faid he, ‘* in a confinement, 
«¢ which is, perhaps, almoft as involun- 
«* tary on my part as it can be on yours. 
s¢ ¥ am willing to render it as eafy as pof- 
<< fible, 
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*¢ fible, and have, therefore, ordered 

‘«* fome books to be brought you.” 
Adeline made an effort to {peak, but 
he hurried from the room, feemingly 
alhamed of the part he had undertaken, 
and unwilling to truft himfelf with her 
tears. She heard the door of the cham- 
ber locked, and then, looking towards 
the windows, perceived they were fecu- 
red: the dooy that led to the other 
apartments was alfo faftened. Such pre- 
paration for fecurity flocked her, and, 
hopelefs as fhe had long believed her- 
{elf, fhe now perceived her mind fink 
deeper in defpair: “When the tears fhe 
fhed had fomewhat relieved her, and her 
thoughts could turn from the fubyects of 
her immediate concern, fhe was thankful 
for the total feclufion allotted her, fince 
it would fpare her the pain fhe muft feel 
in the prefence of Monfieur and Ma- 
dame La Motte, and allow the unre- 
{trained indulgence of her own forrow | 
and reflection ; reflection which, how- 
M 3 ever 
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ever diftreffing, was preferable to the 
agony inflicted on the mind, whin agi- 


tated by care and fear, it is obliged to at= - 


fume an appearance of tranquillity. 

In about a quarter of an hour, her 
chamber door was unlocked, and An- 
net‘e appeared with refrefhments and 
books: fhe expreffed fatisfaction at fce- 
ing Adeline again, but feemed fearful of 
{pezking, knowing, probably, that it was 
contrary to the orders of La Motte, who, 
fhe faid, was waiting at the bottom of the 
ftairs. When Annette was gone, Ade'ine 
took fome refrefhment, which was indeed 
neceflary; for fhe had tafied nothing 
fince fhe left the inn.) She was pleated, | 
butnot furpiifed, that Madame La Mote 
did not appear, who, it was evident, 
fhunned her from a confcioufnefs of her 
own ungenerous conduct, a confciouf- 
nefs, which offered fome prefumption, 
that fhe was ftill not wholly unfriendly to 
her. She reflected upon the words cf’ 
La Moite, ‘I am not matter of myfelf, or 
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«© my conduét,” and though they afford- 
ed her no hope, fhe derived fome com- 
fort, poor as it was, from the belicf that 
he pitied her. After fome time {peat in 
‘miferable reflection and various conjec- 
tures, her long-agitated fpirits feemed to 
demand ‘repofe, and fhe laid down. to 
fleep. | 

Adeline flept quietly for feveral hours, 
and awoke with a mind refrefhed and 
tranquillized. To prolong this tempo- 
rary peace, and to prevent, therefore, 
the intrufion of her own thoughts, fhe 
examined the books La Motte had fent 
her: among thefe fhe found fonie that 
in happier times had elevated her mind 
and interefted her heart; their effect was 
now weakened, they were {till, however, 
able to foften for a time the fenfe of -her 
misfortunes. 

But this Lethean medicine toa w aun: 
ed mind was but a temporary b'effing ; 
the entrance of La Motte diffolved the 
illufions of the page, and awakened her 
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toa fenfe of her own fituation. He came 
with food, and having placed it on the 
table, left the room without fpeaking. 
Again fhe endeavoured to read, but his 
appearance had broken the enchantment 
—bitter-reflection returned to her mind, 
.and brought with it the image of Theo- 
dore—of Theodore loft to her for ever! 
La Motte, meanwhile experienced all 
the terrors that could be inflicted by a 
confcience not wholly hardened to guilt. 
He had been led on by paffion to diffi- 
pation—and from diffipation to vice; but 
‘having once touched the borders of in- 
‘famy, the progreffive fteps followed each 
other faft, and he now faw himfelf the 
pander of a villain, and the betrayer of 
an innocent girl, whom every plea of 
juftice and humanity called upon him to 
protect. Hecontemplated his picture— 
-he fhrunk:from it, but he could change 
its deformity only by an effort too nobly 
‘daring for a mind already-effeminated by 
shabitual indulgence. He viewed the dan- 
gerous 
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gerous labyrinth into which he was led, 
and perceived, as if for the firft time, the 
progreffion of his guilt ; from this laby- 
rinth he weakly imagined farther guilt 
could alone extricate him. Inftead of 
employing his mind upon the means of 
faving Adeline from deftruction, and 
himfelf from being inftrumental to it, 
he endeavoured only to lull the pangs of 
confcience and to perfuade himfelf into 
a belief that he muff proceed in the 
courfe he had begun. He knew himfelf 
to be in the power of the Marquis, and 
he dreaded that power more than the 
fure, though diftant punifhment that 
awaits upon guilt. The honour of Ade- 
line and the quiet of his own confcience 
he confented to barter for a few years of 

exiftence. | 
He was ignorant of the prefent illnefs 
of the Marquis, or he would have per- 
ceived that there was a chance of efcap~ 
ing the threatened punifhment at a price 
lefs enormous than infamy, and he would, 
M 5 per- 
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perhaps, have endeavoured to fave Ade- 
line and himfelf by flight. But the Mar- 
quis, forefceing the poffibiliy of this, 
had ordered his fervants carefully to 
conceal the cixcumftance which detained 
him, and to acquaint La Motte that he 
fhouid be at the abbey ina few duys, ar 
the fame time directing his valet to await 
him there. Adeline, as he expected, had 
neliber inclination or oppoitunity to 
mention it, and thus La Motte remained 
ignorant of the circumftance, which 
might have preferved him from farther 
guilt, and Adeline from mifcry. 

Moft unwillingly had La Motte ac- 
—quainted his wife with the action, which 
had made bim abfolutely dependent upoao 
the will of the Marquis, but the pertur- 
bation of his mind partly betrayed him: 
frequently in his fleep he muttered in- 
coherent fentences, and frequently would 
ftart fiom flumber and cail, in paffionate 
exclamation, upon Adeline. Thefe in- 
lances of a difturbed mind had alarmed. 

and 


-” 
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‘and terrified Madame La Motte, who 
watched while he flept and foon gathered 
ftom his words a confufed idea of the 
Marquis’s defigns. 

She hinted her fufpicions to La Motte, 
who reproved her for having entertained 
~ them, but his manner, inftesd of reprefs- 
ing, increafed her fears for Adeline; 
fears, which the conduc of the Marquis 
foon confirmed. On the night that he 
flept at the abbey, it had occurred to 
her, that whatever fcheme was in, agita- 
tion would now mot probably be difcuf- 
fed, and anxiety for Adeline made her 
_ ftoop to a meannefs, which, in other cir- 
cumftances, would have been defpica- 
ble. She quitted her rgom, and, con- 
» cealing berfelf in an apartment adjoining 
that in which fhe had left the Marquis 
and her hufband,. iiftened to their dif- 
courfe. It turned ujon the fubscct the 
had expected, and difclefed to her the 
full extent of their defigns. Terrified 
for Adeline, and fhocked at the guilty 

| M6 weak- 
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‘weaknefs of La Motte, the was for fome 
time incapable of thinking, or determin- 
ing how to proceed. She knew her huf- 
band to be under great obligation to the 
Marquis, whofe territory. thus afforded 
him a fhelter from the world, and thas it 
- was in the power of the former to betray 
him into the hands of his enemies. She 
believed alfo that the Marquis would do 
this, if provoked, yet the thought, upon 
fuch an occafion, La Motte might find 
fome way of appeafing the Marquis, 
without fubjecting himfelf to difhonour. 
After fome farther reflection, her mind 
became more compofed, and fhe returned 
to her chamber, where La Motte foon 
- followed. Her fpirits, however, were 
not then in a ftate to encounter either his 
difpleafure, or his oppofition, which fhe 
- had too much reafon to expect, whenever 
fhe fhould mention the fubje&t of her 
concern; and fhe, therefore, refolved 
not to notice it till the morrow. 


3 On 
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On the morrow, fhe told La Motte 
all he had uttered in his dreams, and 
‘mentioned other circumftances, which 
convinced him it was in vain any loager 
to deny the truth of her apprehenfions. 
She then reprefented to him how pof- 
fible it was to avoid the infamy into 
= he was about to plunge, by quit- 
tihg the territories of the Marquis, and 
pleaded fo warmly for Adeline, that La 
Motte, in fullen filence, appeared to me- 
ditate upon the plan. His . thoughts 
were, however, very differently engaged. 
He was confcious of having deferved 
from the Marquis a dreadful punifhment, 
and knew that if he exafperated him by 
tefufing to acquiefce with his wifhes, -he 
had little to expe from flight, for the 
eye of juftice and revenge would purfue | 
him with indefatigable refearch. 

La Motte meditated how to break thts 
‘to his wife, for he perceived that there 
was no other method of counteracting 
her virtuous compaffion for Adeline, and 

the 
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the dangerous confequences to be ex- 
pected from it, than by oppofing it with 
terror for his fafety, and this could be 
done only by fhewing her the full extent 
of the evils that muft attend the refent- 
- ment of the Marquis. Vice had not yct 
fo entirely darkened his confcience, but 
that the bluth of fhame ftained his check, 
and his tongue faitcred when he would 
_have told h's guilt. At length, finding 
it impoffible to mention particulars, he 
told her that, on account of an affair, 
which no intreaties fhould ever induce 
him to explain, his life was in the power 
of the Marquis. ‘* You fee the alterna- 
“ tive,” faid he, ‘* take your choice of 
_ © evils, and, if you can, tell Adeline of 
<¢ her danger, and facrifice my life to 
‘¢ fave her froma fituation, which many 
<¢ would be ambitious to obtain.”—Ma- 
dame La Motte, condemned to the hor- 
rible alternative of permitting the feduc- 
tion of innocence, or- of dooming her 
_hufband to deftruction, fuffered a diftrac- 
tlon 
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tion of thought which defied all con- 
troul, . Perceiving, however, that an op- 
_pofition to the defigns of the Marquis 
would ruin La Motte and avail Adeline 
little, fhe determined to yield and en- 
dure in filence. 

At the time when Adeline was plan- 
ning her efcape from the abbey, the fig- 
nificant looks of Peter had led La Motte 
to fufpect the truth and to obferve them 
more clofely. He had fecn them fepa- 

‘rate in the hall in apparent confufion, and 
had afterwards obferved them converfing 
together in the cloifters. Circumftances 
fo unufual Tefe him not a doubt that 
- Adeline had difcovered her danger, and 
was concerting with Peter fome means 
of efcape. Affecting, therefore, to be 
informed of the whole affair, he charged 
_ Peter with treachery towards himfelf, and 
threatened him with the vengeance of 
the Marquis if he did not difclofe all he 
knew. The menace intimidated Peter, 
and, fuppofing that all chance of affifting 

Adeline 
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Adeline was gone, he made a circumftan- 
tial confeffion, and promifed to forbear 
acquainting Adeline with the difcovery 
of the fcheme. In this promife he was 
feconded by inclination, for he feared 
_ to mect the difpleafure, which Adeline, 
believing he had betrayed her, might 

exprefs. | 
On the evening of the day, on which 
Adeline’s intended efcape was difcover- 
_ed, the Marquis defigned to come to the 
abbey, and it had been agreed that he 
fhould then take Adeline to his villa. 
La Motte had immediately perceived the 
advantage of permitting Adeline to re- 
pair, in the belief of being undifcovered, 
to the tomb. It would prevent much 
difturbance and oppofition, and {pare 
himfeSf the pain he muft feel in her pre- 
fence, when fhe fhould know that he 
had betrayed her. A fervant of the 
Marquis might go, at the appointed 
hour, to the tomb, and wrapt in the dif- 
guife of night, might take her quietly 
thence 
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thence in the character-of Peter. Thus, 
without refiftance, fhe would be carried | 
to the villa, nor difcover her miftake 
till it was too late to prevent its confe- 

quence. | 
When. the Marquis did arrive, La 
Motte, who was not fo much intoxicated 
by the wine he had drank, asto forget his 
prudence, informed him of what had hap- 
pened and what he had planned, and the 
Marquis approving it, his fervant was 
made acquainted with the fignal, which 
afterwards betrayed Adelineto his power. 
A deep confcioufnefs of the unworthy 
neutrality fhe had obferved in Adeline’s 
concerns, made Madame La Motte anxi- 
oufly avoid feeing her now that fhe was 
againinthe abbey. Adeline underftood 
this conduct, and rejoiced that fhe was 
{pared the anguifh of meeting der as an 
-enemy, whom fhe had once confidered as 
-a friend. Several days now paffed in foli- 
‘tude,in miferable retro{pection,and dread- 
ful expectation. The perilous fituation ef 
Theo- 
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Theodore was alimoft the conftant fub- 
ject of ber thoughts. Often cid fhe 
breathe an agonizing with for h’s faf-tr, 
and often lovk round the fphcre of poffi- 
bility in fearch of hope: but hope hed 
almoft left the horizon of her profpect, 
and when it did appear, it hovered only 
over the death of the Marquis, whofe 
vengeance threatened moft certain de- 
ftruction. 

The Marquis, meanwhile, lay at the 
inn at Baux, in a ftate of very doubrful 
‘recovery...’ The phyfician and furgeon, 
neither of whom he would difmifs, nor 
‘fuffer to leave the village, proceeded 
upon contrary principles, and the good 
effect of what the one prefcribed, was 
frequer ‘ly counteracted by the injudicte 
ous treatment of the other. Humanity 
alone prevailed on the pbyfician to con- 
tinue his attendance. The malady of 
the Marquis was alfo heightened by the 
impatience of his temper, the terrors of 
‘Ueath, and the irritation of his paffions, 


: One 
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One moment he belived himfelf dying, 
another he could fcarcely be prevented 
from attempting to follow Adeline to the 
abbey. So various were the fluctuations. - 
of his mind, and fo rapid the fchemes that 
fuccecded each other, that his paffions 
were ina continual {tate of conflict. The 
phyfician attempted to convince him, 
that his recovery greatly depended upon 
tranquillity, and to prevail upon him to 
attempt, at. leaft fome’ command of his 
‘feelings, but ‘he was foon filenced, in 
hopelefs difguft, by the impatient anfwers 
‘of the Marquis. ' oo _ 

At length the fervant who had car- 
ried off Adeline, returned, amd the Mar- 
‘quis having ordered him into his cham- 
ber, afked fo many queftions in a breath, 
that the man knew not which to anfwer. 

At length he pulled a folded paper from 

_ his pocket, which he faid had been drop- 
ped in the chaife by Mademoifelle Ade- 
line, and as he thought his lordfhip 
would like to fee it, he had taken care of 
it. 
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it. The Marquis ftretched forth his 


hand with eagernefs and received a note 
addreffcd to Theodore. On perceiving 
the f{uper{cription, the agitation of jealous 
rage for a moment overcame him, and 
he held it in his hand unable to open 
It. 

He, however, broke the feal and 
found it to be a note of inquiry, written 
by Adeline to Theodore during-his ill- 
nefs, and which, by fome accident fhe 
had been prevented from fending him. 
The tender folicitude it expreffed for his 
recovery ftung the foul of the Marquis, 
and drew from him a comparifon of her 
feelings qn the illnefs of his rival and 
that of himfelf. ** She could be folici- 
‘* tous for bis recovery,” faid he, * but 
‘¢ for mine, fhe only dreads it.” As if 
willing to prolong the pain this little 
billet had excited, he then read it again. 
Again he curfed his fate and execrated 
his rival, giving himfelf up, as ufual, to 
the tranfports of his paffion. He was 


going 
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going to throw it from him, when his 
eyes caught the feal, and he looked 
earneftly at it. His anger feemed now 
to have fubfided, he depofited the note 
carefully in his pocket-book, and was, 
for fome time, loft in thought. 

After many days of hopes and fears, 
the ftrength of his conftitution overcame 
his illnefs, and he was well enough to 
‘write feveral letters, one of which he 
immediately fent off to prepare La Motte 
for his reception. The fame policy, 
which had prompted him to conceal his 
illnefs from La Motte, now urged him 
to fay, what he knew would not happen, 
that he fhould reach the abbey on the 
day after his fervant.. He repeated his 
injunction, that Adeline fhould be ftrictly 
guarded, and renewed his promifes of 
reward for the future fervices of La 
Motte. 

La Motte, to whom each fucceeding 
day had brought new furprize and per- 
pieaity concerning the abfence of the 

Marquis, 
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Marquis, received this notice with un- 
eafinefs, for he had begun to: hope that 
the Marquis had altered his intentions 
concerning Adeline, being either en- 
gaged in fome new adventure, or obliged 


to vifit his eftatcs in fome diftant pro- — 


vince: he would have been willing thus 
to have got rid of an affair, which was 
to reflect fo much difhonour on himfelf. 

This hope was now vanifhed, and he 
directed Madame to prepare for the re- 
ception of the Marquis. Adeline paffed 
thefe days in a ftate of fufpence, which 
was now cheered by hope, and now 
darkened by -defpair. -This delay, fo 
much exceeding her ex pectation, feemed 
to prove that the illnefs of the Marquis 
was dangerous; and when fhe looked 
forward to the confequences of his re- 
covery, fhe could not be forry that it 
was fo. So odious was the idea of him 
to her mind, that fhe would not fuffer 
_ her lips to pronounce his name nor make 
: the 
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the inquiry of Annette, which was of 
fuch confequence to her peace. 

It was about a week after the receipt 
of the Marquis’s letter, that Adcline 
one day faw from her window a party of 
horfemen enter the avenue, and knew 
them to be the Marquis and his atten- 
dants.- She retired from the window in 
a ftate of mind not to be: defcribed, 
and, finking into a chair, was for fome 
time fcarcely confcious of the objects 
around her. When fhe had recovered 
from the firft terror, which his ‘appear- 
ance excited, fhe again to‘tered to the 
window ; the party was not in fight, but 
fhe heard the trampling of horfes, and 
knew that the Marquis had wound round 
to the great gate of the abbey. She ad- 
dreffed herfelf to Heaven for fupport 
and protection, and her mind being now 
fomewhat compofcd, fat down to wait 
the event. 
~ La Motte received the Marquis with 
expreflions of-furprize at his long ab- 

fence, 
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fence, and the latter merely faying he 
had been detained by illnefs, proceeded 
to inquire for Adeline. He was told 
fhe was in her chamber, from whence 
fhe might be fummoned if he wifhed to 
fee her. The Marquis hefitated, and 
at length excufed himfelf, but defired 
fhe might be ftrictly watched. ‘ Per- 
‘* haps, my Lord,” faid La Motte, 
fmiling, ‘* Adeline’s obftinacy has been 
<< too powerful for your paffion; you 
«© feem lefs interefted concerning her 
‘* than formerly.” 


«¢ O! by no means,” replied the Mar- | 


quis; ** fhe interefts me, if poffible, 
‘© more than ever; fo much, indeed, 
“ that I cannot have her too clofely 
«* suarded; and I, therefore, beg, La 
s Motte, that you will fuffer no body 
** to attend her, but when you can ob- 
«© ferve them yourfelf. Is the room 


‘* where fhe is confined fufficiently fe-. 


*¢ cure?” La Motte affured him it was ; 
but at the fame time expreffed his with 
that 
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that fhe was removed tothe villa. ‘* If 
<* by any means,” faid he, ‘* fhe fhould 
‘* contrive to efcape, I know what I 
“* muft expect from your difpleafure; 
“and this reflection keeps my mind in 
‘© continual anxiety.” 

‘¢ This removal cannot be at prefent, 
aid the Marquis; ‘ fhe is fafer here, 
© and you do wrong to difturb your- 
"© felf with any apprehenfion of her 
“‘ efcape, if her chamber is really fo 
“* fecure, as you reprefent it.” 

** IT can have no motive for deceiving 
~* you, my Lord, in this point.” 

“© T do not fufpect you of any,” faid 
the Marquis; “ guard her carefully, and 
 truft me, fhe will not efcape. I can 
“© rely upon my valet, and if you with 
‘¢ it, he fhall remain here.” La Motte 
thought there could be no occafion for 
him, and it was agreed that the man 
fhould go home. | 

The Marquis, after remaining about 
half an hour in converfation with La 

Vou. Il. N Motte, 
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Motte, left the abbey, and Adeline faw 


him depart with a mixture of furprize 


and thankfulnefs that almoft overcame. 


her. She had waited in momentary ex- 
pectation of being fummoned to appear, 


and had been endeavouring to.arm her-. 


felf with refolution to fupport his pre- 


fence. She had liftened to every voice — 
that founded from below, and at every | 


ftep that croffed the paflage, her heart 


had palpitated with dread, left it fhould _ 
. be La Motte coming to lead her to the , 


Marquis. This ftate of fuffering had 


been prolonged almoft beyond her power , 


of enduring it, when fhe heard voices 
vinder her window, and rifing, faw the 
Marquis ride away. After giving way 
to the joy and thankfulnefs that fwelled 


her heart, fhe endeavoured to account _ 
— for this circumftance, which, confider- 


ing what had paffed, was certainly very 
ftrange. It appeared, indeed, wholly 
inexplicable, and, after much fruitlefs 
inquiry, fhe quitted the fubject, endea- 


vouring 
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vouring to perfuade herfelf that it could 
portend only good. 
The time of La Motte’s ufual vifita- 
tion now drew near, and Adeline ex- 
pected it in the trembling hope of hear- 
ing that the Marquis had ceafed his pers 
fecution; but he was, as u%.l, fallen 
and filent, and it was no: tul he was 
about to quit the room, that Adeline 
had the courage to inquire, when the 
Marquis was expected again? La Motte, 
‘opening the door to depart, replied, 
*¢ On the following day,” and Adeline, 
whom fear and delicacy embarrafled, 
faw fhe could obtain no intelligence of 
Theodore but by a direct queftion; fhe’ 
looked earneftly, as if. fhe would have 
fpoke, and. La Motte ftopped, but fhe 
blufhed and was ftill filent, till upon his 
again attempting to leave the room, fhe 

faintly called him back.. 
- 6 T would afk,” faid fhe, “* after that 
‘* unfortunate chevalicr who has in- 
** curred the refentmens of the Marquis 
= N 2 * by 
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by endeavouring to ferve me. Has 
the Marquis mentioned him ?” 

‘© He has,” replied La Motte ; ‘* and 
your indifference towards the Marquis 
is now fully explained.” 

«< Since I mutt feel refentment towards 


‘thofe who injure me,” faid Adeline, 


I may furely be allowed to be grate- 


ful to thofe who ferve me. Had 


the Marquis deferved my efteem, he 
would, probably, have pofleffed it.” 
s¢ Well, well,”- faid La Motte, ** this 


young hero, this Theodore, who, it 


feems, has been brave enough to lift 


his arm againft his Colonel, is taken 


care of, and, I doubt not, will foon 
be fenfible of the value of his quixo- 
tifm.”” Indignation, grief, and fear, 


ftruggled in the bofom of Adeline; fhe 
difdained to give La Motte an opportu- 
nity of again prophaning the name of 
Theodore; yet the ‘uncertainty under 
which fhe laboured, urged her to in- 


quire, whether the Marquis had heard 


of 
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of him fince he left Baux? ‘* Yes,” faid 
‘© Tua Motte, ‘* he has been fafely car- 
. © ried to his regiment, where he is con- - 
© fined till the Marquis can attend to 
‘* appear againft him.” 

Adeline had neither power or in- 
 ¢lination to inquire farther, and La 
Motte quitting the chamber, fhe was 
left to the mifery he had renewed. 
Though this information contained no 
new circumftance of misfortune, (for 
fhe-now heard confirmed what the had 
always expected) a weight of new fore 
row feemed to fall upon her heart, and 
fhe perceived that fhe had uncon{cioufly 
cherifhed a latent hope of Theodore’s 
efcape before he reached the place of 
his deftination. All hope was now, 
however, gone; he was fuffering the 
milcries of a prifon, and the tortures 
of apprehenfion both for his own life 
and her fafety. She pictured to herfelf 
the dark damp dungeon where he lay, 
loaded with chains, and pale with fick- 

N 3 nefg 
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nefs and grief; fhe heard him, in a 
voice that thrilled her heart, called upon 
-her name, and raife his eyes to Heaven 
in filent fupplication: fhe faw the an: 
guith of his countenance, the tears that 
fell flowly on his cheek, and remem- 
bering, ac the fame time, the generous 
conduct that had brought him to this 
_abyfs of mifery, .and that it was for her 
fake he fuffered, grief refotved itfelf into 
defpair, her.tears ceafed to flow, and fhe 
' funk filently into a ftate of dreadful 
-tOrpor. : a 
On the morrow the Afargui arrived, 
and’ departed as before. Several days 
then elapfed, and he did not appear, 
till one evening, as La Motte and his 


b>? 
wife were in their ufual fitting-room, he 


entered, and converfed for fome time. 


upon general fubjects, from which, how- 
ever, he by degrees fell into a reverie, 
and, after a paufe of filence, he role and 
drew La Motte to the window. ‘“ I 
*¢ would fpeak with you alone,” faid he, 


73 if 
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“* if youareat leifure; 1f not, fome other 
‘ time will do.” La Motte, affuring 
him he. was perfectly fo, would have 
conducted him to another room, but 
the Marquis propofed a walk in the 
foreft. They went out together, and 
when they had reached a folitary glade, 
where the fpreading branches of the 
beech and oak deepened the fhades of 
twilight, and threw a folemn obfcurity 
around, the Marquis turned to La Motte, 

and addreffed him: 
‘s Your condition, La Motte, is un- 
‘‘ happy; this abbey is a melancholy 
‘© refidence for a man like you fond of 
‘¢ fociety, and like you alfo qualified to 
‘* adorn it.” La Motte bowed. ‘* I 
‘s wifh it was in my power to reftore 
** you to the world,” continued the Mar- 
quis; “* perhaps, if I -knew the parti- 
** culars of the affair which has driven’ 
‘* you from it, I might perceive that 
my intereft could effectually ferve 
“* you. I think I have heard you hint 
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it was an affair of honour.” La 


Motte was filent. ‘* I mean not to dif 
-trefs you, however; nor is it common 
curiofity that prompts this inquiry, 


but a fincere defire to befriend you. 
You have already informed me of 
fome particulars of your misforrunes. 
I think the liberality of your temper 
Jed you into expences which you af- 
comers, endeavoured to retrieve by 
gaming.” 

‘¢ Yes, my Lord,” tid La Motte, 
‘tis true that I diffipated the greater 
part of an affluent fortune in luxerious 
indulgences, and that I afterwards 
took unworthy means to recover it: 
but I wifh to be fpared upon this fub- 
ject. I would, if poffible, lofe the 
remembrance of a tranfaction which 
mutt for ever {tain my character, and 
the rigorous effect of which, I fear, 
it is not in your power, my Lord, to 


foften.” 
© Yon 
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«« You may bemiftakenon this point,” 


replied the Marquis; ‘‘my intereft at 


€6 


6é 


Court is by no means inconfiderable. 
Fear not from me any feverity of cen+ 
fure; I am not atall inclined to judge 


‘ harfhly of the faults of others. I well 


know how to allow for the emergency 
of circumftances; and, I think, La 
Motte, you have hitherto found me 
your friend.” | 

‘© T have, my Lord.” 

‘¢ And when you recollect, that I 
have forgiven a certain tranfaction of 
late date” 

“ Te is true my Lord; and. allow 
me to fay, I have a juft fenfe of your 
generofity. The tranfaction you al- 
lude to is by far the worft of my life; 
and what I have to relate cannot, 
therefore, lower me in your opinion. 
When I had diffipated the greateft 
part of my property in habits of vo- 
luptuous pleafure, I had recourfe to 


| gaming to fupply the means of con- 
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tinuing them. A run of good luck, . 
for fome time, enabled me to do this, 


‘ and encouraging my moft fanguine 


expectations, I continued in the fame 
career of fuccefs. 

*¢ Soon after this a fudden turn of 
fortune deftroyed my hopes, and re- 
duced me to the moft defperate ex- 
tremity. Inone night my money. was 
lowered to the fum of two hundred 
louis. Thefe I refolved to ftake alfo, 
and with them my Jife; for it was 
my refolution not to furvive their 
lofs. Never fhall I forget the borrors 
of that moment on which hung my 
fate, nor the deadly anguifh that 
feized my heart when my laft ftake 
was gone. 1 ftood for fome time in 
a ftate of ftupefaction, till roufed to 
a fenfe of my misfortune, my paffion 
made me pour forth ‘execrations on 
my more fortunate rivals, and act 
all the frenzy of defpair. During 
this paroxyfm of madnefs, a gentle- 
| ‘¢ man, 
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man, who. had been a filent obferver. 
of all that paffed, approached me. 
— Your-are unfortunate, Sir, faid he. 
—I need not be informed of that, Sir, 
I replied. 


- You have, perhaps, been ill ufed, 


an 
nw 


refumed he.—Yes, Sir, I am ruined, 
and therefore, it may be faid, I am 
ill ufed. 

‘© Do you know the people you have 
played with ? 

«“ No; but I have met chem’ in 1 the 


firft circles. 


- §© Then I am, probably, aitaked, 
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faid he, and walked away. His laft, 
words roufed me, and raifed a hope. 
that my money had not been fairly 
loft. Withing for farther intormation,. 
I went in fearch of the gentleman, 
but he had left the room;.J], how- 
ever, ftifled my tranfports, returned 
to the table where I had loft my, 
money, placed myfelf behind the 
chair of one of the perfons who had 
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won it, and clofely watched the 


game: For fome time I faw nothing 
that could confirm my fufpicions, but 
was at length convinced they were 
« When the game was ended I calle 

one of my adverfaries out of the 


room and telling him what I had ob- 


ferved, threatened inftantly to expofe 
himi if he did not reftore my property. 
The man was for fome time, as po- 
fitrve as myfelf; and, affuming the 
bravo, threatened me with chaftife- 
ment for my fcandalous affertions, I 
was not, however, ina ftate of mind 
to be frightened, and his manner ferv- 
ed only to exafperate my temper, al- 
ready fufficiently inflamed by misfor- 
tune, After retorting his threats, I 
was about to return to the apartment 
we had left, and: expofe what had 
paffed, when, with an infidious finile 
and a foftened voice, he begged I 
would favour him with a few mo- 
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ments attention, and allow him to 
{peak with the gentleman his partner. 
To the latter part of his requeft I 
hefitated, but, in the mean time, the 
gentleman himfelf entered the room. 
His ‘partner related to him, in few 
words, what had paffed between us, 
and the terror that appeared in his 


countenance fufficiently declared his 
confcioufnefs of guilt. 
‘© They then drew afide, and remajn- 
ed a few minutes in converfation to- 
gether, after which they approached 
me with an offer, as they phrafed it, 
of a compromife. I declared, how- 
ever, againft any thing of this kind, 
and {wore, nothing lefs than the whole 
fum I had loft fhould content me.— 
Is it not poffible, Monfieur, that you | 
may be offered fomething as ads 
vantageous as the whole?——I did 
not underftand their meaning, but 
after they had continued for fome 
“¢ time 
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“ time to give diftant hints of the fame 
* fort, they proceeded to explain. 

- «© Perceiving their characters wholly 
‘* in my power, they wifhed to fecure 
sé my intereft to their party, and, there-._ 
‘¢ fore, informing me that they be- 
‘¢ longed to an affociation of perfons, 
who .lived upon the folly and-inex- 
© perience of others, they offered me 
‘© a fhare in their concern. My for- 
‘¢ tunes were defperate, and the propo- 
«¢ (a1 now made me would not only pro- 
es duce an immediate fupply, but enable 
‘© me to return to thofe fcenes of diffi- 
as pated pleafure, to which paffion had 
© at firft, and long habit afterwards 
“‘ attached me. I clofed with the offer, 
‘© and thus funk from diffipation into 
f¢ infamy.” - 

La Motte paufed, as if the recollec- 
tion of thofe times filled him with re- 
morfe. The Marquis underftood his 
feelings. ‘* You judge too rigoroufly 
‘© of yourfelf,” fard he; ** there are few 
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perfons, let their appearance of ho- 
nefty be what it may, who, in fuch cir- 
cumftances, would have acted better 
than you-have done. Had I been in 
your fituation, I know not how I 
might have acted. That rigid virtue 
which fhall coridemn you, may dig- 
nify itfelf with the appellation of 
wifdom, but I wifh not to poffefs it ; 
let it flill refide, where it generally is 
to be found, in the cold bofoms of 
thofe, who, wanting feeling to be men, 
dignify themfelves with the title of 
philofophers. But pray proceed.” 
“¢ Our fuccefs was for fome time un- 
limited, for we held the wheel of 
fortune, and trufted not to her ca- 
price. Thoughtlefs and voluptuous 
by nature, my expences fully kept 
pace with my income. An unlucky 
difcovery of the practices of our party 
was at length made by a young no- 
bleman, which obliged us to act for 
fome time with the utmoft circum- 
‘* {pection. 
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ae | peétion. It would be tedious to re- 
‘© late the particulars, which made us at 
. © length fo fufpeGted, that the diftant 
«© civility and cold referve of our ac- 
‘¢ quaintance rendered the frequenting 
*¢ public affemblies both painful and 
‘* unprofitable. We turned our thoughts 

‘© to other modes of obtaining money, — 
‘¢ and a fwindling tranfaction, in which 
«© T-engaged, to a very large amount, 
‘¢ foon compelled me to leave Paris. 
‘<¢ you know the reft, my Lord.” 

La Motte was now filent, and the 
Marquis continued for fome time mufing. 
‘¢ You pereeive, my Lord,” at length 
refumed La Motte, ‘* you perceive that 
“© my cafe is hopelefs.” 

“‘ It is bad, indeed, but not entirely 
“¢ hopelcfs. Irom my foul I pity you. 
“¢ Yet, if you fhould return to the world, 
‘© and incur the danger of profecution, 
«¢ T think my intereft with the Minifter 
** might fave you from any fevere pu- 
<¢ nifhment. - You feem, however, to 

2 ‘* have 
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 € have loft your relith for fociety, and, 
*« perhaps, do not with to return toit.”- 
“¢ Oh! my Lord;.can you doubt this? 
—But I am overcome with the excefs 
of your goodnefs ; would to Heaven | 
it were in my power to prove the gre 
titude it infpires.” 
“‘ Talk not of goodnefs,” faid the 
Marquis; ‘I will not pretend that my 
‘6 defire of ferving you is unalloyed by 
‘* any degree of felf-intreft. I will not 
‘s affect to be more than man, and truft 
‘¢ me thofe who do are lefs. It is in | 
‘© your power to teftify your gratitude, 
‘¢ and bind me to your intercft for 
« ever.” He paufed. ‘* Name but the 
«‘ means,” cried La Motte, ‘* name 
<¢ but the means, and if they are within 
‘¢ the compafs of poffibility they shall 
<¢ be executed.” ‘The Marquis was ftill 
filent. ‘ Do you doubt my fircerity, 
«© my Lord, that you are yet filent? Do 
- * you fear to repofe a confidence in the 
‘¢ man whom you have already loaded 
« with © 
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«© with obligation ?. who. lives by your 
‘mercy, and almoft by your means.” 
‘The Marquis looked earneftly at him, 
‘but did not fpeak. ‘I have not de- 
‘© ferved this of you, my Lord; {peak, 
© ] entreat you.” 

‘s There are certain prejudices attach- 
6 ed to the human mind,” faid the 
‘Marquis in a flow and folemn voice, 
‘© which it requires all our wifdom to 
“ keep from interfering-with our:hap- 
S pinefs; certain fet notions, acquired 
** in infancy, and-cherifhed involuntarily 
‘© by age, which grow. up and affume a 
© glofs fo plaiuftble that few minds, in 
§© what is called a civilized country, can 
‘¢ afterwards overcome them. Truth ts 
© often perverted by education. While 
‘¢ the refined Europeans boaft.a ftandard 
‘© of honour, and a fublimity of virtue, 
«© which often leads them from pleafure 
“to mifery, aud from nature to error, 
‘¢ the fimple, uninformed, American fol- 
lows the-impulfe of his heart, and 
6 “© obeys 
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obeys the infpiration of wifdom.” 


The Marquis paufed, and La Motte 


continued to liften in eager expectation. 


‘¢ Nature uncontaminated by falfe 


_refinement,” refumed the Marquis, 


every where acts alike in the great 
occurrences of life. The Indian dif- 
covers his friend to be perfidious, and 
he kills him; the wild Afiatic does 
the fame; the Turk, when ambition 
fires, or revenge provokes, gratifies 
his paffion at the expence of life, and 
does not call it murder. .Even the 
polithed Italian, directed by jealoufy, 
or tempted by a ftrong circumftance 
of advantage, draws his ftilletto, and 
accomplifhes his purpofe. It is the 
firft proof of a fuperior mind to li- 
berate itfelf from prejudices of coun- 
try, or of education. You are filent, 
La Motte; are you not of my opi- 
nion ?” 

‘¢ T am attending, my Lord, to your 
reafoning.” 
c¢ There 
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‘*¢ There are, I repeat it,” faid the 


Marquis, “ people of minds fo weak, 
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as to fhrink from acts they have been 
accuftomed to hold wrong, however 
advantageous. They never fuffer 
themfelves to be guided by circum- 
ftances, but fix for life upon a certain 


ftandard, from which they will, on 


no account, depart. Self: prefervation 
is the great law of nature; when a 
reptile hurts us, or an aninval of prey 
threatens us, we think no farther, but 
endeavour to annihilate it. Whenmy 
life, or what may be effential to my 
life, requires the facrifice of another, 
or even if fume paffion, wholly un- 
conquerable, requires it, I fhould be 
a mad-man to hefitate. La Motte, I 
think I may confide in you—there 
are ways of doing certain things— 
youunderftandme. There aretimes, 
and circumftances, and oppertunitics 
—you comprehend my meaning.” | 
‘© Explain yourfelf, my Lord.” 
, 6¢ Kind 
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é¢ Kind fervices that—in fhort there 
are fervices, which excite all our gra- 
titude, and which we can never think 
repaid. It isin your power to place 
me in fuch a fituation.” | 
‘© Indeed, imy Lord! name the 
means.” 

<¢ | have already.namedthem. This , 


_abbey well fuits the purpofe; it is fhut 


up from the eye of obfervation; any 


tranfactien may be concealed within 


its walls; the hour of midnight may 
witnefs the deed, and the: morning 
{hall not dawn to difclofe it; -thefe 
woods tell notales. Ah! La Motte, 
any I right in trufting this. bufinefs 
with you; may I believe you are de- 
firous of ferving me, and of perfev: 
ing yourfelf?” The Marquis paufed, 


and looked ftedfaftly at La Motte, whofe 
countenance was almoft concealed by the 
gloom of evening. 


c¢ 


“© My Lord, you may truft me in any 
thing; explain yourfelf more fully.” 
| “¢ What 
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<¢ What fecurity will you give: me for 
“* your faithfulnefs >” ' 
_ §© My life, my Lord; is it not. al- 
‘¢ ready in your power?” The Marquis 
hefitated, and then faid, * To-morrow, 
‘¢ about this time, I fhall return to the 
«‘ abbey, and will then explain my- 
“¢- meaning, ‘if indeed, you fhall not:al- 
‘* ready have underftood it. You, in- 
<< the mean time, will confider your: 
‘¢ own ‘powers of refolution, and be: 
‘s prepared either to adopt the purpofe - 
‘* I shall fuggeft, or to deelare you will: 
** not.” La Motte made fome confufed | 
reply. ‘¢ Farewell till to-morrow,” faid. 
the Marquis; ; © remember that aeenes 
a“ and affluence are now before, you.” 
He moved towards the abbey, and, 
mounting | ‘his horfe, rode off with his: 
attendants. -La :Motte walked ‘flowly 
home, mufing on the late converfation. 
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